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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Colombo Plan Nations Hold Tenth Annual Meeting 


Following are texts of remarks by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles and a statement 
by Under Secretary Dillon at the ministerial meet- 
ing of the Consultative Committee on Cooperative 
Economic Development in South and Southeast 
Asia (Colombo Plan), which was held at Seattle, 
Wash., November 10-13, together with the final 
communique issued at the close of the meeting. 


WELCOMING REMARKS BY PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER, NOVEMBER 10 


White House press release dated November 10 


It is indeed a high privilege to extend a warm 
welcome to the Colombo Plan Consultative Com- 
mittee as it conducts its first meeting in the United 
States. I may say that the meaning I would like 
to put into words of welcome is far more intense 
than I can express in the words themselves. We 
truly hope that this meeting will be not only 
productive but will be for each of you here in this 
country a new and exciting experience. 

In 8 years your organization has grown from 7 
to 18 member nations, representing more than a 
third of the world’s population. As an informal 
and advisory group, it has helped these countries 
to work together in promoting the growth of 
South and Southeast Asia. The Committee has 
contributed greatly to the efforts of free men to 
achieve economic progress. 

The results are seen in new roads and power 
facilities, in more factories and increased farm 
production, in better lives for 700 million people 
in free Asia. 

The United States recognizes the Colombo Plan 
association as a major instrument for the eco- 
nomic advancement of this region. It expects to 
take increasing advantage of your cooperative 
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activities in shaping its own financing of develop- 
ment programs in South and Southeast Asia. 


Creating a Hope of Progress 


Much has been accomplished; even more re- 
mains to be done in our common struggle against 
human want and human suffering throughout the 
less developed areas. 

In vast stretches of the earth, men awoke today 
in hunger. They will spend the day in unceasing 
toil. And as the sun goes down they will still 
know hunger. They will see suffering in the eyes 
of their children. Many despair that their labor 
will ever decently shelter their families or protect 
them against disease. 

So long as this is so, peace and freedom will be 
in danger throughout our world. For wherever 
free men lose hope of progress, liberty will be 
weakened and the seeds of conflict will be sown. 

But in working together to create that hope of 
progress, we raise barriers against tyranny and 
the war which tyranny breeds. 

Oceans and great distances do not divide the 
human family in the sight of our Divine Creator. 
We are all His children. He teaches us to cherish 
and sustain one another. And in joining hands 
against human suffering, we fulfill His teachings, 
which are shared by all our religions and all our 
peoples. We respond to our common conviction 
that man is not a mere particle of matter, that he 
has a spiritual origin and destiny which bind him 
to his fellow men. 

It is this concept of the brotherhood of man 
which inspires us in the great struggle on which 
we are launched. 


Our Common Goal 


Our task isa greatone. It will take many years 
to fulfill. Yet if we undertake it boldly, with 





wisdom and determination, we can and will suc- 
ceed. 

What are the steps that we should take? 

First, we must keep in mind our goal. That 
goal is to enable free nations to achieve a momen- 
tum of economic progress which will make it pos- 
sible for them to go forward in self-reliant growth. 

Next, we must determine the means by which 
we are to achieve that goal. To this end, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles suggested at the meeting of 
the United Nations General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 18th? that all countries of good will should 
chart anew their long-term courses of action to 
promote the growth of less developed areas. 

If both the less developed and the more devel- 
oped countries move vigorously to carry out this 
proposal, their action could pave the way for the 
1960’s to become a decade of unprecedented 
progress toward our common goal. 


Measures the U.S. Is Prepared To Take 


The United States stands ready to play its full 
part in this great peaceful crusade to achieve con- 
tinuing growth in freedom. 

I should like to dwell briefly on the measures 
that the United States is prepared to take to this 
end, subject of course to appropriate action by the 
United States Congress. Taken together, I be- 
lieve that these measures constitute a comprehen- 
sive program for assisting economic development, 
one in which not only the United States but many 
other free countries might participate. 

The United States will press these measures en- 
ergetically, consistent with the maintenance of a 
sound domestic economy. Our country’s outlays 
must never outrun the levels justified by the con- 
tinuing growth of our economic strength, if this 
nation is to sustain the long-term effort that is 
required. Fortunately, the United States econ- 
omy is forging ahead as it emerges from a brief 
period of readjustment. Its expanding resources 
should permit a vigorous prosecution of the pro- 
gram for progress I wish to outline today. 

That program is addressed to the five major 
requirements for economic growth: 


1. For expanded international trade. 
2. For technical skills. 

3. For private investment. 

4. For normal bankable loans. 
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5. For financing to cover other sound projects 
which will afford the borrower flexibility regard- 
ing terms of repayment. 


¥ 


Expanded Trade 


First, then, as to expanded trade. 

The larger part of the capital goods required 
for economic development must, of course, be 
financed through international trade. I believe 
that great benefits should be realized by all, if all 
our countries cooperate in assuring the expansion 
of trade and in relaxing the restrictions which 
have hindered its flow. 

For many of the less developed countries, export 
trade is concentrated in a few primary commodi- 
ties. To maintain a healthy world demand for 
these commodities, we must have a high and ex- 
panding level of economic activity throughout the 
free world. Where special difficulties may arise 
with respect to particular primary commodities, 
the United States is prepared to join in a discus- 
sion of such problems to see whether or not a so- 
lution can promptly be found. 


Technical Assistance Programs 


The second major requirement is for technical 
skills. 

These skills are the bedrock of economic de- 
velopment. Unless they are more widely shared 
in the free world, no amount of capital flow will 
bring about the desired growth. Indeed, with- 
out competent management, supplemented by sat- 
isfactory levels of skills in the professions and 
in the trades, the most efficiently constructed fac- 
tory would represent nothing but a wasteful and 
useless expenditure. 

Now what should be done to create this sharing 
of competence ? 

National programs of technical assistance 
should be carried forward. The United States 
will press its own program, through our Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, even more 
vigorously than in the past. I hope that other 
countries will act in the same spirit. 

The work of the United Nations is of great 
importance in this field. The United States will 
continue to participate in the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program of that organization. We 
have pledged a contribution to its new Special 
Projects Fund. 
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Regional discussion of these technical assistance 
programs can be very helpful. An outstanding 
example is the work of the Colombo Plan associ- 
ation itself. 


Private Investment 


A third major requirement is for private 
investment. 

Americans are particularly conscious of the im- 
portance of private investment for two reasons. 

The continuing growth of their own country 
is due largely to private efforts and to private 
initiative. Our citizens have confidence in free 
enterprise as a means of achieving economic 
growth because we have seen it work. We know 
what it can do. 

Secondly, the resources of American private 
capital are far larger than the amounts which 
our Government can possibly provide. Most of 
the productive talent and resources of our society 
are in private hands. Our strength lies in the 
diversity of private individuals, organizations, 
and interests, and in the quality of their techni- 
eal skills, their imagination, and their initiative. 
If this country is to be of greatest help to less 
developed countries, therefore, its private re- 
sources will need to be drawn upon to the greatest 
extent possible. 

The United States Government is studying how 
best to help bring this about. I am confident that 
we will discover methods of enhancing the con- 
structive role of private investment in promoting 
the growth of less developed areas. 

It would seem desirable that the less developed 
nations will also explore the full potentialities of 
private initiative. To create a favorable climate 
for outside investment, one of the things most 
needed is assurance to prospective private in- 
vestors that their capital will be respected and 
allowed to work productively. Thus these coun- 
tries will not only encourage the flow of needed 
capital and technical skills but will provide an 
added and helpful stimulus to the development of 
their own business enterprises. 


Bankable Public Loans 


The fourth requirement is for public loans on 
normal bankable terms. 

These loans are usually made for projects, like 
the building of a new road system, which are not 


attractive to direct private investment. These 
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loans are made to borrowers who will be able to 
repay in foreign exchange and on banking terms. 

Such loans are now being extended by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The recent meeting of the bank’s Board 
of Governors in New Delhi decided that the Ex- 
ecutive Directors would promptly consider an 
increase in the bank’s capital subscriptions.’ 
Without requiring the bank’s members to make 
new payment, such an increase would enable the 
bank to obtain greater funds in the private mar- 
ket. The United States believes that this should 
be done. 

At New Delhi it was also agreed to consider the 
advisability of an increase in the quotas of the 
International Monetary Fund. The fund has 
greatly helped the development of many countries 
through timely assistance in meeting their bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties and by providing 
valuable advice on fiscal and monetary policies. 
The United States believes that such an increase 
is important if the International Monetary Fund 
is to continue to carry out its vital role in further- 
ing the economic growth of the free world. 

The United States extends bankable loans for 
development also through the United States Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Its operations and those of 
the International Bank complement and _ rein- 
force each other. 

The Export-Import Bank has made an out- 
standing contribution to economic development. 
Other countries’ lending agencies can also play 
an increasingly effective part in providing bank- 
able loans for sound development projects and 
programs. 


Development Financing on Flexible Terms 


I now turn to the fifth vital requirement: for 
development financing which will afford the bor- 
rower flexibility regarding terms of repayment. 

Many sound projects which are essential to 
development cannot qualify for bankable loans. 
If these projects are not carried out, economic 
growth will not go forward at the rate that. is 
required. 

It was to help finance such projects on a busi- 
nesslike basis that the United States Congress last 
year established the Development Loan Fund. 

The fund is authorized to make loans which 
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can be repaid in the currency of the borrowing 
country, not only in dollars. It is intended to 
provide a basis for increasingly effective long- 
term programs to hasten growth in less developed 
areas. It enables these countries to utilize better 
their own resources for such programs. It works 
closely with our Export-Import Bank and with 
the International Bank to stimulate an increased 
flow of bankable loans for such programs. It fur- 
nishes increased loans for private projects and 
assists the growth of private enterprise in the less 
developed regions. 

The Colombo Plan countries have already re- 
ceived more than half of the Development Loan 
Fund’s loans. Your response to this new instru- 
ment of development policy has underscored the 
importance of its operations. 

Colombo Plan nations have requested further 
loans for key projects which exceed the available 
resources of the fund. Additions to the fund are 
needed if the Development Loan Fund is to carry 
forward these operations effectively. 

I hope that the Congress will from time to time 
provide adequate resources for the Development 
Loan Fund. This will enable the fund to continue 
to serve as an effective instrument of United 
States policy in meeting the vital needs which 
exist for development financing with flexible re- 
payment terms. 

If other more developed countries should also 
act vigorously to meet these growing needs, prog- 
ress would be hastened. The United States would 
welcome the contributions of other countries to 
this end. The possibility of creating an Inter- 
national Development Association for this pur- 
pose, as an affiliate of the International Bank, was 
discussed at my suggestion by Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson at the New Delhi meeting. 
These discussions were encouraging. Possibly an 
International Development Association can be 
brought into being as one way of effectively mo- 
bilizing financial resources contributed by the free 
world as a whole. 


Period of Stocktaking and Planning Ahead 


This then is the five-part program for progress 
which I hope will be carried out by the United 
States and other countries: to expand interna- 
tional trade, to provide technical assistance, to en- 
courage private investment and initiative, to sup- 
port bankable lending, and to furnish financing on 
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flexible terms of repayment for other sound 
projects. 

The measures to expand trade and to provide 
increased technical assistance and bankable loans 
are already charted or under way. The vital 
measures to provide both greater private invest- 
ment and expanded development financing on flex- 
ible terms remain to be carried out. It is these 
two important types of measures that will require 
special and increasing emphasis by all our coun- 
tries in the period of stocktaking and planning 
that lies ahead. 

If this is done and if sound measures of self- 
help are also charted by the less developed coun- 
tries, this period of review could prove to be a 
turning point in the development efforts of free 
men. 

It is fitting that we should dedicate ourselves to 
that task in this great city of Seattle. The men 
and women who settled this region were moved 
by the same belief in freedom that brings us to- 
gether here today. They came here to build a new 
future in liberty for themselves and their poster- 
ity. They knew that only in liberty could the 
moral values which all men cherish be enriched. 
They knew that liberty would only be secure if 
they were able to repel the tyranny of hunger, as 
well as the tyranny of authority. 

In pledging to work together to this end, we re- 
affirm our faith in freedom. In cherishing free- 
dom, we reaffirm our faith in the worth and dig- 
nity with which a Divine Creator endowed each 
human being. 

It is this faith which moves and joins all of us 
in the undertaking on which we have embarked. 

In this faith, we are prepared to labor 
diligently. 

In this faith, I believe that we will succeed. 

My friends, again I assure you the sense of dis- 
tinction and honor I have in the invitation to 
meet with you, and again I say warm welcome to 
the United States during your stay here. 

Thank you very much. 


[Following responses by several of the delegates, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: ] 


Gentlemen, I could not possibly leave this room 
without attempting to express some small measure 
of my appreciation of the understanding these 
spokesmen have exhibited toward the purposes of 
the American people and its Government. 

I am truly grateful and complimented by the 
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overgenerosity of the sentiments you have ex- 
pressed toward me personally. 

And I would like, as my last word, to ask each 
of you to convey to your heads of state and to 
those heads of government who cannot be here 
today my personal and official felicitations and 
warm greetings, and to express to those heads of 
state and heads of government the great hope of 
the American people that each of the peoples that 
you represent will continue to march ahead in the 
level of its standards of living—and always in the 
freedom and the dignity of men who are truly 
free. 

Thank you very much, and goodbye. 


REMARKS BY, SECRETARY DULLES, FIRST SES- 
SION, NOVEMBER 10 


You honor me by entrusting me with the chair 
for this year’s proceedings of the Consultative 
Committee. I wish to thank the representative of 
Thailand for his kind motion in this regard and 
the representatives of Burma, Malaya, and Singa- 
pore for seconding his motion. 

It is indeed a privilege for me to be so closely 
associated with the work of the Consultative Com- 
mittee. While this is my first attendance at a 
Colombo Plan meeting, my associates have each 
year informed me of the constructive work under- 
taken in this Committee’s atmosphere of friendly 
informality. On the basis of our long association 
with these meetings, the Government of the United 
States is deeply conscious of the important role 
that the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee 
has played in the economic development of South 
and Southeast Asia. 

This is a unique institution. Without charter, 
constitution, or written rules, and operating on 
the basis of procedures developed through custom, 
the Colombo Plan has come to be a symbol of the 
economic hopes and aspirations of many hundreds 
of millions of free people. In its 8 years of 
existence it has expanded from 7 to 18 members. 
Today it provides a forum where their representa- 
tives can meet harmoniously to advance a common 
objective. 

It is a simple objective: to contribute on a co- 
operative basis to the economic development of an 
important area of the free world. The simplicity 
of this objective, however, should not obscure its 
importance to the world generally or its signifi- 
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cance to the Colombo Plan countries particularly. 
For now, in midcentury, we are increasingly aware 


' that economic growth is as much an element in 


the survival of our civilization as the deterring 
of aggression. 

The realization of our development objective 
requires action as well as discussion. The Co- 
lombo Plan provides a framework for both. Each 
year we meet to discuss together the progress 
and problems of development in the Colombo 
Plan area. We learn from these meetings of ex- 
periences of common interest, of the progress made 
possible by cooperation, and of the principal 
problems ahead. We leave the friendly at- 
mosphere of these meetings to start each new 
year with the added reassurance that comes from 
a growing sense of fellowship. 

It is in the “doing” stage of Colombo Plan 
activities that we put into practice what we preach. 
The annual report for this year, which we will 
review shortly, contains numerous examples of 
effective cooperation between countries of South 
and Southeast Asia and with countries outside 
the area. The Colombo Plan is all the more re- 
markable because, while centered on the economic 
problems of the region, it provides a framework 
for cooperation both on the local scene and with 
countries outside the region. The wisdom of this 
approach is apparent in the progress of the last 
8 years. The result is seen in new roads, new 
power facilities, increased agricultural produc- 
tion, new industrial plants, better housing, and a 
new outlook for the people of the area. I believe 
we can all take pride in our past efforts of work- 
ing cooperatively toward economic growth in the 
region of South and Southeast Asia. 

Economic development, however, is a continu- 
ing task. Its work is never done. The work we 
do today is but a prelude to the task ahead. As 
your chairman for this meeting, I hope that our 
proceedings here in Seattle will constitute a new 
landmark for the future of the Colombo Plan 
and the betterment of the peoples represented 
here. 

It is, of course, possible to force economic de- 
velopment by a complete and authoritarian con- 
trol of the entire social structure, by a drastic 
limitation of consumer goods coupled with the 
imposition of forced labor. But there is a better 
way. It is the way we have chosen for ourselves. 
It is the way which respects the dignity of the 
human individual. 
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It is noteworthy that this kind of voluntary 
cooperative association to promote the welfare 
of our people is possible only among nations 
which share a common devotion to freedom and 
independence despite the diversities of their 
political and social outlook. In advancing the 
economic development of all the member states 
of the Colombo Plan, we all gain immeasurably 
in attaining our common goal in promoting the 
stability and progress of peoples. For we all 
recognize that the peace, liberty, and well-being 
we seek for ourselves cannot be assured unless it 
is enjoyed by others. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY DILLON, 
NOVEMBER 12 


Press release 688 dated November 13 


The Government of the United States takes 
pride in having been a member of the Colombo 
Plan almost from its inception 8 years ago. We 
are happy to have had a part in the success it 
has enjoyed. 

The Consultative Committee is now engaged in 
an examination of its seventh annual report. It 
is an appropriate occasion for taking stock of past 
accomplishments as well as for delineating the 
major problems still before us. 

The Colombo Plan has evolved from modest be- 
ginnings into a broad international institution 
uniquely adapted to the economic needs and na- 
tional desires of its member states. The method 
of consultation and cooperation represented by 
the Colombo concept has beyond question proven 
its worth in furthering the development of South 
and Southeast Asia. Those of us who have joined 
the Consultative Committee after it was founded 
in 1950 must pay tribute to the genius of the coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth who were the inspira- 
tion of the Colombo Plan. Common sense blended 
with idealism, high aspiration combined with 
practical attention to the realities of develop- 
ment—these have been the hallmarks of the Co- 
lombo Plan, from which steady progress has re- 
sulted. We must also express our appreciation 
for the further impetus to the Colombo Plan 
which the Commonwealth has given through the 
recent decisions, taken at the Commonwealth 
Trade and Economic Conference at Montreal, to 
provide further economic assistance to the coun- 
tries of South and Southeast Asia. 
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Above all, the Colombo Plan has brought 
greater international understanding not only with 
respect to the technical economic aspects of de- 
velopment but also with respect to the policies 
and attitudes of governments toward these prob- 
lems. Many will remember the differences which 
existed in the early postwar years between the 
point of view of the less developed countries and 
that of the industrialized countries regarding the 
respective roles of public and private capital in 
the development process. The discussions we have 
had through the Colombo Plan have helped to 
bring about a marked change. Today we enjoy 
a partnership of ideas. Both the industrialized 
and less developed countries have come to see that 
private and public capital are both necessary and 
go hand inhand. Insetting forth the tasks ahead, 
chapter II of the report before us points to the 
need for further invigoration of the private sector 
of developing economies and also to the continued 
importance of external capital from public 
sources. 

I think from our experience we may draw the 
conclusion that the Colombo Plan has shown itself 
to be a highly efficient and eminently practical 
mechanism for international cooperation in fur- 
thering the development of South and Southeast 
Asia. We should build on this experience for the 
future. 

The seventh annual report brings out clearly 
a fundamental aspect of the developmental 
process which is often overlooked, namely, that it 
is the less developed countries themselves which 
have been providing, and must continue to pro- 
vide, by far the greater part of the economic re- 
sources, the intellectual leadership, and the moral 
energy which development requires. Foreign capi- 
tal and technical help are necessary. Yet in the 
end it will be the people of the less developed 
countries who will determine the success or failure 
of development programs. 

The Colombo Plan is showing us the way for- 
ward. We are working on the right lines. The 
chief task ahead is not to create new principles 
of action but to impart a new vigor and a fresh 
determination to the work of applying the prin- 
ciples we already have. 

The part played by the United States in assist- 
ing in the development of Colombo Plan countries 
during the past year is detailed in the report be- 
fore us. I am happy that the American people 
have been able and willing to assist in this co- 
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operative effort to such an extent. Since the in- 
ception of the Colombo Plan we have been able 
to contribute $4 billion in various kinds of eco- 
nomic aid to Colombo Plan countries. 


The Development Loan Fund 


President Eisenhower spoke to you at the in- 
augural session about the major elements of the 
program of the United States for intensifying 
in the future our efforts on behalf of economic 
development. In doing so he called particular 
attention to the flexible financing being made 
available through the Development Loan Fund. 

It was just a year ago that the United States in- 
formed the Consultative Committee, at its meeting 
in Saigon, that this new source of finance would 
be available. As chairman of the board of the 
Development Loan Fund I am very impressed 
with the interest it has generated and the possi- 
bilities it has for assisting in greater growth in 
both the public and private sectors of developing 


countries. Since it began operations last Janu- 


ary, the Development Loan Fund has approved or 
committed some $572 million in development loans, 
of which $333 million have been for projects in 
Colombo Plan countries. 

The Congress in establishing the fund author- 
ized appropriations for a 2-year trial period end- 


ing next June 30. Because the fund has clearly 
established itself as a vital tool in furthering the 
economic development of less developed areas, we 
are, as the President indicated in his address, plan- 
ning to ask the Congress to provide the fund with 
additional resources. It is our intention that the 
fund will be the chief instrument through which 
the United States is enabled to supplement the 
resources of established national and international 
lending institutions. 

President Eisenhower also spoke of his hope that 
other industrialized countries would help to meet 
the need for development financing with flexible 
repayment terms through the instrument of the 
proposed International Development Association. 
I understand that as a result of our talks at New 
Delhi the proposal for this affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank is being given careful study by a 
number of governments. 


Tapping the Field of Private Investment 
Yet, if the less developed areas rely solely on 
international institutions and governments to pro- 
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vide the development capital required from 
abroad, they can be sure that they will never have 
enough. The amount of capital available in 
private hands far surpasses that available to gov- 
ernments. Better ways must be found to tap this 
field of private investment. An important part 
of our program for the coming year will be an 
intensified search for ways and means by which 
the United States Government can facilitate and 
encourage United States private investment 
abroad. 

It is therefore gratifying to note in the seventh 
annual report the importance attached to private 
investment, both domestic and foreign, and the 
steps which the less developed countries have 
taken to stimulate such investment. For, what- 
ever the practical measures that may be taken by 
the United States or other industrialized coun- 
tries in this field, they cannot be fully effective 
unless there are complementary measures taken 
by the countries which desire such investment. 

I wish to make it clear that my concern is not 
only with measures to promote private foreign 
investment. Of at least equal importance are 
measures to promote private domestic investment. 
One of the best attractions for foreign capital is 
the presence of an energetic and successful class 
of local investors. Conversely, private investment 
from abroad can be of great assistance in the 
growth of private enterprise at home. We hope 
that the efforts which we intend to make, together 
with those of other countries of the Colombo Plan 
area, can succeed in finding new ways by which 
additional private resources can play a significant 
role in the development of South and Southeast 
Asia. 

Increased resources for the Development Loan 
Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the possibility of an Inter- 
national Development Association, a continuing 
vigorous program of lending by the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and a larger flow of overseas invest- 
ment by private enterprise could increase substan- 
tially the supply of international capital for 
development programs. However, the effective 
utilization of this capital depends upon the human 
element. Capital will not flow unless there are 
personnel who can develop and engineer sound 
development projects. Nor can such projects 
operate successfully without people who have the 
required skills. Therefore, if larger amounts of 
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capital are to be used wisely and productively, 
technical assistance must assume an increasingly 
important role. 


The United States through its technical assist- 
ance program has for many years been sharing 
the benefits of our own scientific advances and in- 
dustrial techniques with our friends, including 
those of the Colombo Plan area. Effective pro- 
grams are also being carried forward by other 
members of the Colombo Plan. The United States 
has also supported the United Nations technical 
assistance program and has recently agreed to 
make a substantial contribution to the new Special 
Projects Fund of the United Nations. Yet, even 
with this activity, we believe there is scope for 
greater attention to the problem of technical 
assistance. 

As you know, the United States has not in the 
past participated fully in the Council for Tech- 
nical Cooperation under the Colombo Plan. How- 
ever, we believe that the Council, with its technical 
assistance and informational activities, has worked 
well and that it will continue to contribute effec- 
tively to the purposes of the Colombo Plan. 
Accordingly it is our intention to apply for full 
membership in the Council for Technical Coopera- 
tion in the very near future. 

Through the efforts of all of us to develop con- 
structive means of furthering development ac- 
tivity, Colombo Plan members singly and co- 
operatively can write a new chapter in the history 
of the Consultative Committee. If we do so, we 
can all look upon this meeting as being a truly 
significant step forward in the cooperative de- 
velopment by democratic means of the free coun- 
tries of South and Southeast Asia. 

In concluding I would like to join with those 
who have spoken before me in expressing appre- 
ciation for the achievement of the meeting of 
officials in producing the draft of tie seventh an- 
nual report for our consideration. It is a job 
well done. 


COMMUNIQUE OF NOVEMBER 13 


The Consultative Committee of the Colombo 
Plan for Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia met in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, from November 10 to 13, 1958. This was 
the Tenth Meeting of the Consultative Committee, 
created at Colombo, Ceylon, in 1950 to “survey the 
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needs, to assess the resources available and re- 
quired, to focus world attention on the develop- 
ment problems of the area, and to provide a frame- 
work within which an international cooperative 
effort could be promoted to assist the countries of 
the area to raise their living standards.” 

Each year the Consultative Committee reviews 
the progress made, the problems encountered, and 
the tasks that lie ahead in the effort to accelerate 
economic development.‘ The basic concept of the 
Colombo Plan is cooperation. Each country does 
what it can to further the long-run development of 
the area through its own development or economic 
assistance programs, for which the separate coun- 
tries retain full responsibility. 

The Tenth Meeting of the Consultative Com- 
mittee was attended by Ministerial representatives 
of the 18 member countries: Australia, Burma, 
Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Laos, Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Thailand, the United King- 
dom, together with Singapore, Sarawak and 
North Borneo, the United States and Viet-Nam. 
At the inaugural session the Consultative Commit- 
tee was addressed by the President of the United 
States, who outlined a “Program for Progress” 
in the field of economic development. 

During the Seattle meeting it was evident that 
the consultative technique of the Colombo Plan 
has proved its worth. The periodic discussion of 
national economic development programs and of 
bilateral economic assistance arrangements be- 
tween member countries has contributed greatly to 
the development of South and Southeast Asia. 
As a cooperative international association the 
Colombo Plan is well designed to meet the eco- 
nomic needs and national desires of the member 
countries. It has become a symbol of the eco- 
nomic aspirations of hundreds of millions of 
people. 

The Annual Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee prepared and approved at the Seattle Con- 
ference will be released in full in the capitals of 
the member countries on or after December 29, 
1958. The introductory paragravns of Chapter 
I, reviewing economic progress during the last 
year, and the full text of Chapter IT, indicating 
the tasks ahead, are, however, being annexed to 
this communique. 

During the year reviewed in the report, signif- 


‘For an extract from the 1957 annual report, see ibid., 
Dec. 2, 1957, p. 901. 
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icant progress continued to be made in furthering 
the development of the Colombo Plan region. 
The rate of progress was, however, somewhat less 
than in previous years. It appears that the rate 
of growth in per capita real income in the region 
mentioned in previous reports was not maintained. 
In some countries of the region, adverse weather 
and a decline in food production, inflationary 
pressures and heavy imports accompanied by a 
decline in export earnings, and other factors, oc- 
casioned setbacks. This Conference, however, 
was confident that these setbacks would not re- 
verse the forward movement of economic develop- 
ment as a whole. Progress continued to be made 
at a substantial rate in such vital economic sectors 
as industrial capacity and improvement of basic 
facilities, including roads, irrigation and land 
reclamation. 

In the region as a whole public investment is 
playing a substantial role in development activi- 
ties. However, the predominant position of the 
small cultivator and small businessman in these 
underdeveloped areas underlines the importance 
of private initiative and of widening the oppor- 
tunities for private enterprise. The committee 


noted that member countries in the area have in- 
creasingly recognized the importance of private 
investment and have encouraged the growth of the 


private sector. Important also in this growth is 
the role of foreign private investment which can 
provide capital together with the technical and 
managerial skills so needed by the countries of the 
region. There is an increasing awareness of the 
need to attract foreign investment. 

The Committee noted that by far the greater 
part of the economic resources devoted to the de- 
velopment of South and Southeast Asia has come 
from the countries of the area and would continue 
to do so. The Committee emphasized the im- 
portance of sound fiscal and monetary policies in 
further encouraging, wherever practicable, sav- 
ings for developmental purposes. These public 
and private resources from within the area have 
been supplemented by important aid from outside. 
In the past year over $1,000 million in economic 
assistance have been made available by contribut- 
ing members of the Colombo Plan to the countries 
of South and Southeast Asia. Since the inception 
of the plan about $5,000 million of external aid 
has been made available to help promote the de- 
velopment and economic stability of these coun- 
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tries. The variety of forms and sources of this 
aid is impressive. The Committee also noted that 
of the total training awards under the Colombo 
Plan Technical Cooperation Scheme the propor- 
tion provided by countries within the area in- 
creased from 11 percent to 20 percent during the 
year under review. 

The Committee stressed the growing impor- 
tance of technical assistance to the development 
progress of South and Southeast Asia. Unless 
the scope and variety of skills in the area are ex- 
panded, growth will be retarded. Increasing 
availability of external capital emphasizes even 
more the importance of meeting the requirements 
for training and skills in order to assure effective 
utilization of such capital. 

The economic development of the less developed 
areas is a major challenge of our times. The 
peaceful evolution of world civilization requires 
that this challenge be met. In South and South- 
east Asia the Colombo Plan is a major interna- 
tional instrument for attacking these problems 
on a cooperative basis. As a result of their minis- 
terial meeting in Seattle, the representatives are 
confident that the members of the Colombo Plan 
will bring renewed vigor and determination to 
the tasks ahead, to the end that for hundreds of 
millions of human beings material progress may 
be achieved and the dignity of the individual 
enhanced. 

The Committee agreed that its next meeting 
would be held in Indonesia in 1959. 


Attachments. 


Extract From Annual Report 
CHAPTER I—REVIEW OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


During the year reviewed in the report, significant 
progress continued to be made in furthering the develop- 
ment of the Colombo Plan region. The rate of progress 
was, however, somewhat less than in previous years. It 
appears that the rate of growth in per capita real in- 
come in the region mentioned in previous reports was not 
maintained. In some countries of the region, adverse 
weather and a decline in food production, inflationary 
pressures and heavy imports accompanied by a decline 
in export earnings, and other factors, occasioned set- 
backs. Nevertheless, these setbacks are not likely to 
reverse the forward movement of economic development 
as a whole. Progress continued to be made at a sub- 
stantial rate in such vital economic sectors as industrial 
capacity and improvement of basic facilities, including 
roads, irrigation, and land reclamation. 

In part increased imports reflected the need for food 
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grains to offset bad harvests resulting from adverse 
weather conditions. Since export availabilities within the 
region were reduced for the same reason, the shortfall 
was made good chiefly through imports from outside the 
area. One of the more important factors responsible for 
the increase in imports was undoubtedly the direct and 
indirect effects of the development programs. To reduce 
the future demand for imports some of these programs 
had to be curtailed. In addition, stricter import controls 
were imposed. 

These difficulties were aggravated by world economic 
trends during this period. In the latter part of 1957, 
some countries iz Western Europe were obliged to 
tighten up their internal financial policies because the 
external positions of their currencies came under pres- 
sure. United States imports, despite the business contrac- 
tion there, were well maintained, especially from Western 
jurope ; but exports from the United States fell. Western 
European exports to the rest of the world continued at 
a high level. These factors combined to build up West- 
ern European reserves to high levels by the middle of 
1958. 

The internal financial measures taken in Europe 
achieved their objective but caused a further reduction 
in the rate of economic growth in European countries. 
The slowing down of industrial activity in Europe and 
America resuited in some disadvantage to producers of 
industriag’ raw materials; and the general fali in world 
economic activity noticeable in the first half of 1958 
tended further to reduce the export earnings of non- 
industrialized countries. Furthermore, the credit restric- 
tions imposed in Europe tended to reduce the net flow 
of capital to countries outside and to increase the cost 
of capital equipment. As a result the terms of trade 
moved against nonindustrialized countries; and, given 
the high level of imports, most nonindustrialized coun- 
tries had very heavy trade deficits with consequent losses 
in external reserves, This position was indeed aggravated 
by the fact that in some cases capital equipment came 
to be delivered earlier than expected due to the decrease 
in orders in industrial countries. 

In the area economic difficulties were particularly 
marked in countries where large development pro- 
grams were under way. Export earnings did not keep 
pace with the increase in import expenditures. This, 
in part, reflects the fact that an increasing proportion 
of the imports of these countries consists of capital 
goods or raw materials for the manufacture of capital 
goods. It is difficult to abandon projects once started 
and equipment ordered cannot always be canceled. 

Some of the difficulties which affected some of the 
countries of the region during the period under review 
(such as the world economic situation, the fall in the 
terms of trade, the variations in the supply positions in 
some of the more important export commodities, and the 
unfavorable weather conditions) were outside the con- 
trol of the countries concerned. Some steps were taken 
to counter these difficulties. It is, however, probable 
that the adverse effects of these circumstances on the 
development and prosperity of the area would have been 
mitigated further had some of the countries reacted 
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more rapidly and more strongly to adjust their mone- 
tary, fiscal, and development policies to the change. 

As in previous years, problems and policies of achiev- 
ing economic growth were the subject of extensive study 
by the underdeveloped countries of the area. Increased 
attention was given to the execution, adjustment, and 
formulation of development plans and programs. Long- 
term plans for the growth of the economy are now be- 
coming more numerous in the area. At present, twelve 
of the fifteen countries of the Colombo Plan area have 
formulated coordinated development plans. The plans of 
India, Malaya, Nepal, and Pakistan have a formal status, 
although in practice revisions are made under evolving cir- 
cumstances. The plans of Burma, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, and Viet Nam have not yet been formally approved ; 
however, these countries continue to implement the proj- 
ects or schemes indicated in their plans on an ad hoc basis. 
Some of the countries such as Burma and India are at 
present engaged on second Five (or Four) Year Plans. 
The plans of North Borneo, Sarawak, Laos, and Nepal 
mainly consist of projected expenditure on rehabilitation 
or development of transport and communications. Cam- 
bodia, which had a Two Year Equipment Plan for the 
years 1956-57, has prepared a new Five Year Plan for 
the years 1958-62. In Ceylon, a new plan in place of 
an older one, which has now become largely inoperative, 
is being formulated. In Thailand, where under general 
government policy special attention is being given to 
certain developmental sectors, an overall study has been 
made by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Most countries in the region have a similar pattern of 
development expenditure; and all development programs 
contain an element, small or large, requiring public invest- 
ment. This, in turn, has necessitated a greater resort to 
fiscal measures for mobilization of domestic resources. 
In some countries considerable additional taxation has 
been levied and also additional small savings have been 
mobilized. Internal resources mobilized have generally 
not been adequate to meet the requirements of the devel- 
opment plans. This, coupled with continuing development 
expenditures, tended to exert a pressure on prices and 
on balance of payments. The main objectives of devel- 
opment programs have also been similar; that is, greater 
agricultural output, creation of the basic framework for 
development, a speedier development of industries and 
creation of greater opportunities of productive 
employment. 

It is difficult to assess, in quantitative terms, the trends 
in public expenditure over the last few years. The vary- 
ing bases on which official statistics are compiled, the 
differences in coverage and in budgeting periods, and 
differences in costs and prices in the different countries 
permit a comparison only in the broadest possible terms. 
Similarly, the significance of public investment also varies 
from country to country, depending upon the role assigned 
to the public and the private sector. Nevertheless, avail- 
able information regarding expenditures on development 
in the public sector (tabulated below) would suggest that 
for the area as a whole there was a significant increase 
in developmental activity. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE UNDER DEVELOPMENTAL 
HEADS 


(£ million at a constant rate of exchange) 





1956-57 or | 1957-58 or 1957 | 1958-59 or 1958 
1956 Revised Budget 


Country 
Estimates 


Actuals Estimates 
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1 Figures for Burma include capital expenditures in 
public enterprises. 

Figures for Ceylon are based on reclassified data of re- 
ceipts and payments of the Government of Ceylon and 
refer to total capital expenditures and current expendi- 
tures for economic development. 

Figures for the Philippines refer to Actuals for the three 
fiscal years 1955-56, 1956-57, and 1957-58. [Footnote 
in original.] 


Public investment, particularly investment in industry 
and transport, now plays a more important role than in 
the past in almost all the countries of the region. How- 
ever, the predominant position of agriculture and of small 
scale and cottage industries, in terms of employment and 
output, underlines the importance of private initiative and 
effort. All the countries in the region also leave a wide 
field of operation to private enterprise in the sphere of 
medium and large scale industry. Various measures such 
as tax concessions, protective tariffs, provision of finance, 
and direct assistance by way of technical advice, et cetera, 
have also been taken by most countries to assist the 
growth of private enterprise. In some countries the ab- 
sence of basic facilities, such as roads and railways, or of 
the institutional framework, such as a sound monetary 
and credit system, have tended to limit the growth of the 
private sector; in others, the response to the various in- 
centives has been encouraging. 

Foreign investment, especially in fields which are 
crucial to the framework of development, is of consider- 
able importance in the initial stages of development. Most 
countries of the region have continued to take steps to en- 
courage foreign investment. There have been many fruit- 
ful cases of collaboration between local and foreign en- 
terprise. Agreements have been entered into by some 
of the countries in the region with the capital exporting 
countries which protect the foreign investor against cer- 
tain risks such as inconvertibility and expropriation. In 
spite of the difficult foreign exchange situation, many 
countries have continued to permit freely remittance of 
profits and repatriation of capital; and in general, there 
is now a better appreciation of the role of foreign capital 
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in both the capital importing and the capital exporting 
countries. However, the net inflow of foreign private in- 
vestment to the countries in the area continues to be com- 
paratively small. is 
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CuHapTerR II—THE TasK AHEAD 


This year’s Annual Report of the Consultative Commit- 
tee again reflects the progress made, the problems en- 
countered, and the tasks that lie ahead of the countries 
of South and Southeast Asia in the effort to accelerate 
economic development. While it is difficult to generalize 
for the area as a whole, the tasks ahead remain essen- 
tially the same as those foreseen in previous years for the 
process is a continuous one, but with some variations in 
emphasis. They arise from the efforts of the countries 
in the area, assisted by those outside, to forge ahead with 
economic development. There has been an evergrowing 
awareness of the difficulties and problems of attaining 
greater production, increased incomes, and higher levels 
of employment of human and material resources. This 
awareness is in itself a significant asset in the task of 
realizing development objectives. 

In considering the tasks ahead, it is important to pause 
from time to time and reflect on the basic objectives of de- 
velopment. These may be expressed in terms of greater 
agricultural and industrial output, more land under culti- 
vation, more industrial plants, new roads and communica- 
tions and other facilities. As a means to these ends, a 
part of the task includes the gearing into all types of 
activities of the advances made in science and technology. 
But the wider objectives can always be seen in the human 
terms of the struggle against poverty, disease, and under- 
nourishment. In all instances, the objectives relate to the 
individual and to the enhancement of the dignity of man. 

It is essentially against this background that the process 
and problems of development are viewed. Experience 
has produced a growing recognition that the process 
of development is neither painless nor assured. It re- 
quires effort and diligence. It requires that momentum 
in development be maintained at an appropriate level 
and that it be applied to the most essential objectives. 
It requires some temporary economic sacrifice: some 
increase in current consumption must be foregone in order 
to provide for investment. Centuries-old customs and 
traditions must be adapted to economic progress. The 
experience of some countries in the area has demon- 
strated the problem of changing traditional methods, for 
example in agricultural production. While much is 
being done to introduce improved*methods, change comes 
slowly. Yet such change is necessary if the subsistence 
level of the past is to be raised to meet the greater de- 
mands of tomorrow. 

There is in many countries of the Colombo Plan area 
an increased recognition of the need for continued em- 
phasis on agriculture. Diversification of traditional 
agrarian economies can be achieved only if an appropri- 
ate balance is attained between agricultural and industrial 
development. In many countries the growth of incomes 
from the development process has stimulated demands 
for food and other agricultural products. Rapid popu- 
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lation growth, the problems of which, in all aspects, call 
for the exercise of the most mature wisdom, itself re- 
quires a continuous increase in the availability of such 
products. In many countries the difference between a 
high rate of economic progress one year and a slackening 
the next is the result in large measure of changes in 
agricultural output, whether due to flood, drought, pests, 
or other causes. In most of the countries of the area, 
agriculture continues to form the foundation of the 
economy and is a key element in the maintenance of de- 
velopment progress. 

Experience clearly indicates that planning is funda- 
mentally a guide to development progress. Plans and 
policies, to be successful, should ensure that detailed 
programs can readily be adapted to changing conditions. 
Rigidity can produce its own pitfalls; programs capable 
of being adjusted to past gains and present conditions are 
those most likely to produce future advances. Develop- 
ment programs should have the flexibility to permit the 
reappraisal of priorities, the consolidation of gains, or 
the postponement where necessary of certain projects 
until existing investments produce consumable returns. 
Such programs are most likely to assure effective utiliza- 
tion of available resources, both domestic and external. 
The need for flexibility is the more important inasmuch 
as foreign exchange reserves have fallen. To meet tem- 
porary external difficulties, short-term resources exist and 
may be available subject to adequate stabilization 
measures. Development cannot satisfactorily be carried 
forward against a background of permanent crisis. 

Experience also indicates the necessity in the task 
ahead of ensuring that technical and managerial skills 
are developed at a rate which will permit the effective 
use of capital and other available resources. While 
countries have progressed in the development of such 
skills, what may have been satisfactory in the past will 
not suffice for the future. The expansion of the task and 
scope of development makes it increasingly important 
that the technical ability of the population keep pace. 
Such talents must be developed at all levels. For ex- 
ample, people to operate tractors, to repair motors, or to 
plow fields with new techniques are as much needed as 
those with the ability to analyze productive output, de- 
sign bridges, or build roads. Many countries of the area 
are now finding that shortages of people with required 
skills are even more frustrating obstacles than any limi- 
tations on capital resources. In a year which has seen 
intensive consideration given to increasing the capital 
resources of leading lending institutions, it is now urgent 
that the less developed countries give greater attention 
to the development of the human skills which can assure 
the appropriate and effective utilization of these capital 
resources. 

Just as the appropriate utilization of increased capital 
availabilities requires greater managerial and technical 
competence, experience indicates the importance of in- 
ternal financial stability as a necessary concomitant of 
accelerated development. Inflationary pressures may 
dissipate development efforts and thwart the effective use 
of financial and material resources. Economic progress 
in the less developed countries of the area increases the 
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scope and degree of monetization of their economies. The 
raising of living standards and the enhancing of the dig- 
nity of the individual can only be achieved if the gains 
that have been made are not dissipated as a result of 
unsound fiscal and monetary policies. 

Development in the countries of the area is being 
achieved primarily through the utilization of domestic 
resources supplemented by external assistance. External 
resources, from both public and private sources, will con- 
tinue to play an important role in their development. 
Careful and timely preparation of suitable projects is 
necessary if full advantage is to be taken of these re- 
sources. The flow of private foreign investment to the 
area in the recent past has generally been relatively 
small; in the tasks ahead it could, however, if afforded 
greater opportunities, and attracted in sufficient volume, 
resume or take on a more important role. Its value can 
be two-fold when it provides needed capital together with 
the required technical and managerial skills. 

The export trade provides an important part of the 
domestic resources for development in most countries of 
the area. Development progress, while it may result in 
saving on certain imports, also generates greater demand 
for foreign purchases. In this sense, of course, develop- 
ment makes a valuable contribution to increasing the total 
level of world trade. At the same time, however, it 
underlines the necessity for a developing country to pay 
careful attention to increasing and where possible di- 
versifying its own export trade. A recurrent problem in 
the area is the dependence of some countries on a few ex- 
ports whose returns, because of frequent changes in supply 
or demand, are subject to considerable fluctuations. This 
assumes greater importance whenever there is a tendency 
for the prices of capital goods to rise. The question of 
commodity problems is being considered elsewhere. Ina 
dynamic world economy such as we have today, develop- 
ing countries must be constantly cognizant of shifting 
trends in consumption patterns and endeavor to adapt 
their exports to the changing situation. This may require 
a variety of measures such as greater use of market re- 
search and analysis, research in new uses for their tra- 
ditional export products, and the development of new 
export fields. Without such attention to this important 
sector of the economy, development gains may not be 
sustained. The increasing of export earnings is not an 
easy task ; it requires effort and its returns are not always 
immediately realized. Nevertheless, each developing 
country must give close attention to ways and means to 
make this possible. 

The maximizing of export earnings, however, is but one 
aspect of mobilizing the entire resources of the economy 
for the development tasks ahead. While development is 
often regarded as a policy and responsibility of govern- 
ments, its achievement in fact is dependent upon the pro- 
ductive energies of all parts of the economy. In all 
countries of the area the cultivator, the artisan, the small 
businessman, and other private entrepreneurs play in the 
aggregate a major role in the economic life of the commu- 
nity. Their energies must be encouraged if the countries 
of the area are to accelerate their progress. In many 
countries, governments have evoked considerable popular 
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enthusiasm in support of their development efforts. This 
is a positive step forward but needs to be complemented 
by measures which channel this enthusiasm productively, 
particularly by encouraging and by providing opportuni- 
ties for the private individual to play an increasingly ef- 
fective role. 

The task in the future will be immeasurably eased, as it 
has been in the past, by cooperation among Colombo Plan 
members. In an interrelated world, development, which 
is a formidable task, cannot be successfully and rapidly 
achieved unilaterally. While the burden of mobilizing 
and utilizing resources must rest principally on the de- 
veloping country, its problems are easier of solution if it 
has readily available to it the vast body of experience in 
other countries. Through consultation, the countries of 
the Colombo Plan area are able to profit by the experi- 
ences of one another, to learn of the problems and solu- 
tions achieved by others, and to assist one another in the 
tasks before them. These consultations also provide op- 


Progress and Human Dignity 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


For 3 weeks now representatives of 18 nations 
have been meeting in this beautiful city of Seattle. 
The nations are those that are members of what 
is known as the Colombo Plan, and they have met 
to discuss the important problem of economic 
progress in South and Southeast Asia. 

This is the first Colombo Plan meeting to be 
held in the United States. Some of your guests 
are now having their first introduction to our 
country. All of them have repeatedly expressed 
their pleasure at being here and their deep appre- 
ciation of the arrangements and the facilities 
which you, the citizens of Seattle, have made for 
their comfort and enjoyment. I know that they 
would want me to report that here. I know, too, 
that they all will leave impressed with the friend- 
liness, diligence, and concern for the well-being 
of others which they have found here. 

Seattle’s interest and activity in international 
undertakings are constant. Next April the Eighth 
Annual Washington State Trade Fair will open 
in this city. These fairs play a prominent role in 


1Made before the Seattle Chamber of Commerce at 
Seattle, Wash., on Nov. 13 (press release 691). 
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portunities for countries to take into account the develop- 
ment activities in other countries in reappraising their 
own development plans and policies. 

The knowledge and experience gained at meetings of 
this Consultative Committee have brought to its members 
an increasing realization that the impact of development 
transcends national boundaries. In an era when means 
of transportation and communication redyce miles to 
minutes, lack of progress in one country is of concern 
to its neighbor. While economic development is no doubt 
a national process, its effects are international. 

The task ahead, then, must be construed: in terms of 
the basic elements of the development process—agricul- 
ture, industry, the development of technical and man- 
agerial skills, the promotion of exports, investment, and 
the encouragement of the productive efforts of the in- 
dividual. We must deal with these matters with dili- 
gence and determination. From the accomplishments of 
the past we can draw courage for the future. 


promoting trade between the United States and 
the countries of the Far East. The steady growth 
of such trade—as the representatives here have all 
agreed—is an indispensable element in the peace- 
ful progress of the peoples on both sides of the 
Pacific. 

President Eisenhower, just before he returned 
to Washington, set in motion a “countdown” of 
the time remaining before another Seattle event 
significant for all of us. That is the Century 21 
Exposition of 1961. It will highlight the place of 
science in mankind’s welfare and prosperity. 

I salute the city of Seattle and the State of 
Washington for their many contributions to peace 
and prosperity. 


Furthering Economic Development 


We live today in an era when the raising of liv- 
ing standards and the enhancement of the dignity 
of man are essential to the harmony of nations 
and to enduring peace. 

The Colombo Plan was designed to help the 
countries of South and Southeast Asia raise their 
living standards. To accomplish this objective, it 
is necessary, first of all, to know the essential facts. 
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What are the needs of the area? What are the re- 
sources locally available? And what further re- 
sources, including technical assistance, are re- 
quired from without? Only on the basis of 
knowledge can action be productive. 

The annual meeting of the plan affords the mem- 
bers an opportunity to meet and report on needs 
that are being met, to exchange views and experi- 
ence, and to define the problems which lie ahead. 
In this cooperative effort each country of the area 
does what it can to further its own economic de- 
velopment. The efforts of each are in turn sup- 
plemented by economic and technical assistance 
programs of the more developed member coun- 
tries, of which the United States is one. 

Many of the Colombo Plan countries have be- 
come politically independent in recent years. 
They still face hard tasks in consolidating their 
independence. They need to develop the political 
processes that will assure political stability as well 
as economic growth. Asthe United States learned 
early in its history, political stability and economic 
growth do not come automatically with political 
independence. There is always the danger that 
these two requirements will not be parts of a har- 
monious whole but that one will be sacrificed to 
the other. The countries of South and Southeast 
Asia are alive to this danger. Their governments 
are responsibly seeking to achieve economic de- 
velopment by encouraging individuality, initia- 
tive, and ability in their people. They are not 
subjecting them to the alternative of an alien, au- 
thoritarian control of all aspects of their lives. 


The “Commune” System 


During the past 4 days in our deliberations at 
the Colombo Plan meeting the topics of discussion 
have been, of course, primarily economic. Yet 
these discussions have reflected an awareness on 
the part of all of us that we have been talking 
about an intensely human question: the better- 
ment of life for the 700 million people who live 
in the great area of South and Southeast Asia. 
Implicit in all that we have said and sought has 
been a consciousness of the individual as the bene- 
ficiary of our efforts, an awareness of the individ- 
ual as a being endowed with personal dignity, 
rights, and duties. 

It comes then as an appalling contrast to note 
that, at the very time that this 10th meeting of the 
Colombo Plan is being held, the Chinese Commu- 
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nists are feverishly imposing upon the 650 million 
people of the Chinese mainland a backward sys- 
tem of mass slavery which is labeled the “com- 
mune” system. The full facts about this system 
are only now coming to light. 

Under the Chinese commune system the human 
being is sought to be denied individuality and per- 
sonality. He or she is treated as a mere material 
unit, valued only as a laborer for the state. He 
loses not only what little property his masters have 
not already confiscated ; he loses his home, and he 
loses his family. In the communes, aggregations 
of ten to forty thousand “all-purpose workers” 
live in crude dormitories, with men and women 
largely segregated and children placed in whole- 
sale nurseries. The venerated graves of ancestors, 
familiar mounds that dotted the peaceful country- 
side, are everywhere being plowed under. The 
ancient and rich culture of China, the respected 
customs and beliefs of its people, and the basic 
values of their family life are being obliterated in 
the name of the “great leap forward” decreed by 
Peiping. 

All of these measures are being carried out by 
the harshest coercion. 

The Chinese Communist rulers recognize that 
what they are doing is bound to induce hatred 
on the part of the Chinese people. So they try 
to divert that hatred away from themselves and 
to direct it against foreigners. A “hate America” 
campaign is being carried on in city and country 
alike throughout the whole vastness of mainland 
China. Every manner of falsehood is invented to 
provide the Chinese people with the image of a 
predatory, imperialist America poised for armed 
attack. Hundreds of millions of people are 
taught, and no doubt many have been led to be- 
lieve, that American armed forces will invade 
China unless they make their country invincible 
by superhuman labor. 

All of this effort is directed by rulers who seek, 
through the creation of a vast slave state, to en- 
hance the power of what Mr. Khrushchev calls the 
international Communist movement. It is hard 
to believe that this effort will succeed or be endur- 
ing. Despotisms have always failed in the past. 
Any despotism founded upon the denial of human 
values and upon exaltation of materialism has 
within it the seeds of its own destruction. 

Meanwhile there are, fortunately, custodians of 
the honored culture of China which are beyond 
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the reach of the Communist dictators. And in 
nearby lands other great Asian cultures are 
cherished and preserved while economic develop- 
ment moves steadily forward. 


True Path of Human Progress 


We are inevitably saddened by the tragic as well 
as dangerous spectacle that is being played out on 
the mainland of China. In contrast we may be 
heartened by the quite different spirit which ani- 
mates the nations represented here in Seattle. 
These nations are engaged upon a constructive 
task which honors as it preserves the aspirations 
of the human spirit. This is the true path of 
human progress. 

We recognize, of course, that every nation 
should be a developing nation. Any society that 
is static or stagnant is bankrupt. All peoples 
need to feel that they are part of a dynamic so- 
ciety and that they share in the joy of creation. * 

Efforts which combine progress and human 
dignity are sometimes less spectacular and less 
rapid for the short term than those of the despots. 
But we can be confident that in the long run they 
will more surely succeed. 


The Gulf Between Two Ways of Life 


What are the dimensions of the gulf between a 
system which attaches importance only to mate- 
rialistic development and one which respects the 
dignity of man? 

In each case capital is required for economic 
advancement. What is capital? It is by and 
large the difference between what people produce 
and what they consume. Those who consume all 
that they produce have no capital left for eco- 
nomic development. Capital is savings. The 
more that is produced and the less that is con- 
sumed, the more is available for capital develop- 
ment. 

The countries that are Communist ruled, being 
materialistic, atheistic, and totalitarian dictator- 
ships, can achieve rapid capital development by 
ruthlessly applying that mathematical, material- 
istic equation. Dictatorship, looking upon hu- 
man beings as mere animated particles of matter, 
ean force them to work to the limit of physical 
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ity and the morale required for their labor. Such 
maximum production, with minimum subtraction 
for consumption, will leave a large excess for 
capital development. 

That is the system which, with some mitiga- 
tions, has been applied for 40 years within the 
Soviet Union. It is the system which, without 
any mitigation, is now sought to be imposed in 
China. There are, of course, a few privileged 
groups. But for the vast numbers who make up 
the labor force no other factors count in the scale. 
Nothing in the way of human desires or human 
relationships is permitted to interfere with the 
working out of the equation which will produce 
the maximum capital. 

Surely results so produced are not a glory but a 
shame. They are achieved by desecrating the 
dignity of the human individual. 

On the other side of the gulf are those who be- 
lieve that life is God’s greatest gift to man and 
that each individual who has received that gift 
has a right to use it for the pursuit of happiness. 
It does 
not mean disregard of the welfare of others. It 


That does not mean mere self-indulgence. 


does, however, mean that each individual is en- 
titled to a life which at least includes: 


Family and social relations that comprehend the 
precious concepts of love, friendship, and com- 
Passion 5 

The right to privacy and to personal possessions ; 

Opportunities which permit some exercise of 
individual choices; 

The contemplation and enjoyment of what is 
beautiful ; 

Freedom to think, to believe, and to communi- 
cate with one’s fellows; and 

A degree of physical well-being, without which 
the other aspects of human dignity are not pos- 


sible. 

Such a life also includes duties. There must be 
recognition that one’s rights can be exercised only 
as consistent with the similar rights of others. In 
a good Soci bY there must be dis ‘ipline, self-con 
trol, and hard work. There must be thought not 
only for the day but for the morrow. 

And in this kind of society the task of govern 
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dividual citizens a vibrant sense of being part of 
a dynamic force for human betterment and 
welfare. 

We in the United States know that it can be done 
that way for that is the way we did it and are doing 


it. 


The Strategies of Duress and Consent 


Thus there are two strategies for the develop- 
ment of man’s material environment—the strategy 
of duress, which is the driving motif of the Com- 
munists, and the strategy of consent. 

The inevitable waste product of economic de- 
velopment by duress is the crushing of millions of 
free spirits and their hope for a truly richer life. 
The important byproduct of the strategy of con- 
sent is human dignity and greater political free- 
dom and opportunity for individuals to rise in the 
free society. 

The methods of progress by consent are many 
and varied, as befits those who accept diversity 
rather than all-pervading conformity. There 
exist, or are in prospect, a variety of economic in- 
stitutions, programs, and policies. They are of 
different types and adaptable to different economic 
development problems. They include private in- 
vestment and trade, government programs, and 
support of activities of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. 

These are effective programs. They are im- 
portant to the significant development progress 
being made by the Colombo nations of Asia. The 
discussions of the Consultative Committee here 
have indicated that, while there may be temporary 
setbacks, these are transitory and cannot obscure 
the positive accomplishments. But we must keep 
our sights high in an effort to bring the newly de- 
veloping countries to a point where their economic 
growth and capital development are self-sustain- 
ing. This is fully within the possibilities. 


An Opportunity for Greatness 


In this dynamic effort the support of the people 
of the United States is essential. It took the 
tragedy of two world wars to prove that we live 
in a community of nations, with each member de- 
pendent in varying degrees on the other. We have 
learned that there is a kinship between the worker 
in the Seattle aircraft plant and in the steel mill 
of India; between the farmer of Kansas and those 
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who tend the rice paddies of Burma. Unless all 
can feel that they live in an environment of prog- 
ress, none will in fact be able to count dependably 
upon that progress. 

In the United States economic expansion has 
paralleled the peaceful evolution of political and 
social life. But we work not for ourselves alone. 
We have grasped an opportunity for newer great- 
ness—greatness which is measured not by the ob- 
solete test of imposing on others what they do not 
want but by the enlightened test of helping people 
to achieve what properly they do want. That is 
an opportunity that appeals to the finest traditions 
of our American heritage. 

If we seize that opportunity with characteristic 
American determination, as indeed is our present 
purpose, we will make a world more secure and 
more prosperous than anything yet seen by man. 
And we ourselves will be the gainers. I am confi- 
dent that we will, in fellowship with others of like 
purpose, honorably surmount this rigorous testing 
of our times. 


Lyndon Johnson To Speak for U.S. 
at U.N. General Assembly 


Statement by Secretary Dulles’ 


The General Assembly of the United Nations 
will soon begin consideration of the problem of 
outer space. In order to make clear to the world 
how much all Americans agree on the importance 
of this subject and in view of the deep congres- 
sional intérest in it, I have with the President’s ap- 
proval asked Senator Lyndon B. Johnson to go to 
the General Assembly to make a statement during 
the debate giving his support to Ambassador 
Lodge, who is handling this matter for the United 
States in the United Nations. It will be recalled 
that our delegation to the United Nations General 
Assembly is as always bipartisan and in alternate 
years, including this year, includes members of the 
Senate. Senator Johnson is chairman of the 
Space and Astronautics Committee of the Senate 
and has played a leading role in the Senate’s study 
of outer-space problems. I am pleased to an- 
nounce that Senator Johnson has accepted. 


= 


*Made at Seattle, Wash., on Novy. 10 (press release 685 
dated Nov. 12). 
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Strengthening the Economic Foundations of the Free World 


by Under Secretary Dillon? 


The last 12 months have been a period of in- 
creasing international tension. They have pro- 
duced no credible evidence that the principal au- 
thors of that tension—the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China—are willing to renounce aggression 
and expansionist ambitions. 

The United States is confronted today with a 
systematic, total Soviet effort—economiec, politi- 
cal, diplomatic, and psychological, with military 
force in the background—to exploit the weak- 
nesses, confusions, and temptations of a transi- 
tional period in world affairs. 

In my view the most serious threat of all is the 
Soviet economic offensive. I do not mean to mini- 
mize the dangers to this country of masses of men 
and weapons in the hands of a resourceful and 
implacable enemy. We must maintain our defen- 
sive strength as long as the Soviet Union refuses 
to accept a controlled and inspected disarmament. 
But I believe that we must place our chief reliance 
in meeting the Soviet challenge on the mobiliza- 
tion of our economic and technical resources, both 
public and private, to help raise the living stand- 
ards of the less privileged nations of the world. 
Let me explain. 


An Emerging ‘‘New World’’ 

We are accustomed to think of our country as 
part of the New World. Our culture is young. 
So is our sturdy economic structure and the tech- 
nological capacity which supports it. But in the 
context of today’s turbulent and changing world, 
our political and economic institutions are stable 
and mature. 

I returned 2 weeks ago from a look at what is 

*Address made before the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California at San Francisco, Calif., on Nov. 7 
(press release 670 dated Noy. 6). 
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today’s “new world’”—the nations of Africa, the 
Middle East, and South Asia, which are just 
emerging from colonialism and whose people are 
groping in the unaccustomed sunshine of inde- 
pendence. 

In New Delhi, where I attended the meetings 
of the International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, I was particularly struck by a 
remark of India’s Prime Minister Nehru. He 
said that he believed that the most important di- 
vision of the world is not the division of the cold 
war or of politics but the division caused by the 
widening gap between the living standards of 
the less developed and the more developed coun- 
tries. 

I am sure he did not mean that the interests of 
the industrialized countries and the less developed 
countries are antagonistic. On the contrary, he 
sought by this means to dramatize the fact that 
they are the same. For Indians and Americans 
live in a world of economic interdependence. If 
the economies of the less developed areas cannot 
be brought into a condition of good health, then 
the health of the industrialized countries will 
surely suffer. A redressing of the world’s grave 
economic imbalance is clearly in the interest both 
of this country’s own future economic growth and 
of world stability and peace. 

I have returned from my trip more than ever 
convinced that the future safety and well-being 
of the United States rests partly in the still-feeble 
hands of the “new world’s” depressed and hungry 
masses. 

If, with 
countries of the West, they manage to achieve 


assistance from the industrialized 


————— 


*For statements made at the New Delhi meetings by 
Mr. Dillon and Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. An- 
derson, see BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1958, p. 793. 
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stability and material progress while maintaining 
their independence, our own future will become 
more secure. But if these newly emerging na- 
tions slip one by one into the Soviet grasp, we 
will become beleaguered, encircled, and finally 
strangled. 

As you know, the United States has been try- 
ing to help the peoples of the less developed areas 
since the end of World War II. During Joseph 
Stalin’s lifetime, the Soviet Tnion showed not the 
slightest interest in their hopes and aspirations. 
But since Stalin’s death in 1953, the Soviet Union 
has made them the target of a massive offensive. 
Two of the main weapons are trade and economic 
assistance. 


Soviet Three-Pronged Offensive 

The offensive has rapidly gained momentum, 
spreading from Afghanistan and India to the 
Arab countries, Southeast Asia, Indonesia, and, 
more recently, to Latin America. Together with 
its satellites and Communist China, the Soviet 
Union in a period of 4 years has extended more 
than $2 billion in credits to underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the free world. In the same period the 
total trade turnover of the Communist bloc with 
the underdeveloped countries has about doubled, 
reaching a total of $1.7 billion in 1957. The offen- 
sive has been accompanied by skillful propa- 
ganda, the spread of highly publicized bilateral 
trade agreements, extensive bloc participation in 
trade fairs, the subsidization of dealers, and com- 
mercial activities by bloc embassies. 

To these two weapons a third has been added 
and is gaining rapidly in importance. This is 
technical assistance. The Soviet Union’s educa- 
tional system, which is geared to produce a great 
number of scientists and engineers, is including 
languages and area training to equip them for 
service in other countries. Today nearly 3,000 
Communist technicians are on the job in less de- 
veloped countries, and about 2,000 students from 
these areas are being trained in Moscow, Prague, 
and other Soviet-bloc centers. 

The newest weapon in the Soviet arsenal is not 
to be minimized. For the Soviet Union is ready, 
willing, and able to extend its influence by export- 
ing the necessary scientists and engineers—even 
if it means leaving undone some technical tasks 
urgently waiting at home. 
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This three-pronged Soviet offensive is well con- 
ceived and ably directed. It has been brought to 
bear upon the most vulnerable sector of the free 
world—development-hungry peoples who are 
scrabbling for food while their leaders struggle 
for nationhood. Their impatient yearnings pose 
what I believe to be the central question of our 
time. It is: What economic system will the 1 
billion people of the less developed countries ulti- 
mately choose in their revolt against grinding 
poverty ? 

Whether the verdict will go to the Communist 
system or to the Western system of freedom will 
be heavily influenced by the effort the West puts 
forth in helping the less developed areas to attain 
an adequate rate of economic growth. 

During the past 12 months our country’s re- 
sponse to their needs has taken many forms. Per- 
haps the most striking is the Development Loan 
Fund, which has added a whole new dimension to 
our foreign aid program. The fund, which began 
operations early this year, represents a new hope 
for the underdeveloped countries. 

Basically the purpose of the fund is to meet 
the problems of countries just entering on their 
program of development, since it provides financ- 
ing for projects which are economically sound 
but do not meet the strict banking requirements 
of other sources of capital. It is unique in that 
borrowers can repay loans in their own currencies 
as well as in dollars. 

The fund’s operations are not confined geo- 
graphically, but countries with the lowest living 
standards have a priority call. The fund does not 
make loans when there does not appear to be a 
reasonable chance of repayment. However, it 
does take greater risks than other financial insti- 
tutions can afford. 

Thus the fund provides a flexible source of free- 
world financing to help less developed peoples 
build the productive facilities needed for economic 
growth: good harbors, port facilities, railways, 
and dams. In addition to these basic projects the 
fund is also assisting private projects and is 
thereby promoting the expansion of healthy pri- 
vate enterprise in cooperating countries. The 
fund is collaborating with local investment insti- 
tutions to reach the small private enterprise whose 
growth is so important to sustained economic 
progress. The fund operates to stimulate, not re- 
place, other investment. In no case is it intended 
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as a substitute for other sources of capital—pub- 
lic or private, local or foreign. 

The fund started operations last January with 
an appropriation of $300 million. It received an 
additional $400 million appropriation in August. 
In its first 6 months of operation it received appli- 
cations for loans totaling about two and a quarter 
billion dollars. The requests have increased con- 
stantly since then. At the present rate of opera- 
tions the fund will have committed all of its avail- 
able resources within a few months—which means 
an annual rate of operations of about $700 million. 
I believe that we should contemplate a still higher 
level of lending from the Development Loan 
Fund—something on the order of $1 billion a year. 
Such an amount could be spent wisely in stimulat- 
ing development abroad and would be warranted 
by considerations of our nation’s security. 


Assistance Through Multilateral Agencies 

Much of our assistance has been extended this 
year, as in the past, through such broad, multi- 
lateral instruments as the International Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation. These organizations 
have a special virtue, for they draw on both public 
and private resources in many countries for their 
menand money. By their very nature the profes- 
sional objectivity of their operations is assured. 
They are doing outstanding work in the less de- 
veloped areas. 

The United States has believed in, contributed 
to, and supported these agencies wholeheartedly 
from the very beginning. We think they are 
making a real and lasting contribution to many 
countries, not only in terms of financing their de- 
velopment but also in terms of wise counsel and 
professional help in dealing with some of the 
difficult problems of financial management. 

Our Government recently proposed that the re- 
sources of these two international institutions be 
substantially expanded, for we would not wish to 
see their usefulness curtailed by lack of capital. 
These proposals commanded wide support at the 
recent meeting of the bank and fund at New Delhi. 
The executive directors of the bank and fund will 
soon be making concrete recommendations for in- 
creases in capital. 

At New Delhi the United States delegation also 
explored the feasibility of an International De- 
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velopment Association as an affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank. The proposed association would 
be an international version of our own Develop- 
ment Loan Fund.’ It would provide a means 
whereby other countries able to do so could join 
in financing development projects. This proposal 
sprang originally from an imaginative concept of 
Senator Mike Monroney of Oklahoma. 

The objective of such an organization would be 
to enlarge the World Bank’s opportunities by 
making it practicable for it to finance technically 
sound development projects that could not be 
financed if the entire cost had to be repaid in hard 
currencies. If, as we hope, the other industrialized 
countries are prepared to join us in supporting 
such an institution, it could become a valuable 
additional tool in the struggle for development. 

Still another major effort to mobilize invest- 
ment capital for the needs of the underdeveloped 
areas is also under way. This contemplates the 
formation of regional development institutions. 

The United States recently agreed in principle 
that it would be prepared to participate with the 
nations of Latin America in a regional develop- 
ment institution if it is adequately supported by 
As you probably are 


other member countries.* 
aware, your Government for some time has been 


giving unceasing attention to the economic prob- 
lems of the other Americas. A Special Committee 
of the Organization of the American States has 
recently been created to study the whole gamut of 
inter-American economic relations. The first 
meeting of this committee, on which I have the 
honor of representing the United States, will take 
place in Washington on November 17. 

In the Near East the United States has offered 
the prospect of a financial contribution to an 
Arab development institution, provided only that 
it is desired by the Arab nations themselves, that 
they contribute substantially to it, and that the in- 
stitution is established upon a basis of sound 
management. 

Another important part of our foreign assist- 
ance takes the form of technica] cooperation, 
which we support directly and through the United 
Nations and its various specialized agencies. 
During the past year the demands placed upon 
our technical cooperation program were greater 


* For background, see ibid., Apr. 7, 1958, p. 564. 
‘Tbid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 347. 





than at any time in its long and successful history 
since it began as the famous point 4 program. 
The governments of 54 underdeveloped countries 
are now participating with their own resources in 
these programs, through which the United States 
shares its technical knowledge, experience, and 
skills. 

The number of U.S. technicians working in this 
program now totals more than 5,000. Under the 
overall direction of our International Cooperation 
Administration they are training the nationals 
of other countries to raise standards of health, 
education, agriculture, and governmental admin- 
istration. These men and women, working often 
in hardship in the remotest corners of the globe, 
are in the front lines of our fight for economic 
development. They deserve the thanks and sup- 
port of all of us here at home. In addition to 
training people in their own country, the technical 
cooperation program brought to the United States 
5,000 persons for training last year and sent to 
third countries 1,600 others. 


Expansion of World Trade 

Finally the United States recognizes that the 
economic growth of less developed countries de- 
pends heavily upon the expansion of world trade. 
A few months ago our Congress took a giant 
stride toward this goal by extending the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements. Act for 4 years. During 
the past year we have made a continuing effort 
with other nations to reduce excessive tariffs, 
quotas, and other barriers which impede the flow 
of goods between countries. For example, on my 
way home from India, I attended the current 
meeting of the parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade in Geneva. I can report 
that plans are going forward there for negotia- 
tions to further reduce barriers to world trade, an 
essential source of development funds for the 
newly emerging nations, and a sustaining eco- 
nomic force vitally needed in the free world as a 
whole.’ 

From here I shall leave for Seattle to take part 
with President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 


in a meeting on Monday [November 10} of an 


important regional organization, the Colombo 
Plan, which covers South and Southeast Asia. 
This is the first time the United States, which 


*For a statement made by Mr. Dillon at the Geneva 
meeting, see ibid., Nov. 10, 1958, p. 742. 
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joined the Plan soon after it was organized in 
1950, is playing host to this important body.*® 

The Colombo Plan is a cooperative arrangement 
of 18 nations—representing more than half the 
world’s population—by which more advanced 
countries help the less developed Asian nations 
to quicken their rate of economic growth. It is 
named for the capital of Ceylon, where it was 
launched. Each participating country from 
South and Southeast Asia prepares and carries 
out its own development program. Each has the 
benefit of consultation through the Plan’s Con- 
sultative Committee. 

The Colombo Plan operations have done much 
to speed up national development in the region. 
For example, national income as a whole has con- 
tinued to rise in excess of population growth, food 
production in the area is gradually rising, tra- 
ditionally agricultural countries are adding in- 
dustries to build up their economies, and natural 
resources are being exploited with the aid of 
modern science. Railways, roads, ports, and har- 
bors are being built. Attention is being given to 
educational and public-health projects. 

The United States considers the Colombo Plan 
& major international cooperative effort to assist 
the countries of free Asia to raise their living 
standards. By participating in the plan, along 
with other contributing countries, such as Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australia, the United States 
is aiding the cause of international progress and 
world peace. 

These, then, are some of the projects which your 
Government has pressed forward during the past 
year to assist underdeveloped nations. I should 
like to emphasize two things. First, all the coun- 
tries assisted by the United States carry the major 
burden of their own economic development. 
Second, while growth has been substantial in many 
countries since United States aid was started, it is 
still small in comparison with the need. 

Despite the progress already made, several 
countries aided by the United States are still only 
able to provide their citizens with a per capita 
gross national product of about $1 a week. The 
highest per capita income in Asia is in Japan— 
which houses 90 million people in an area com- 
parable to your own State of California—and that 
is only about $100 a year. I remind you, in all 
humility, that the per capita income in the United 
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States during 1957 was more than $2,500. This 
relative gap of 25 or even 50 to 1 simply must be 
narrowed if the peace of the world is to be pre- 
served. 


Promoting American Private Investment Abroad 


If the underdeveloped countries are ever to 
realize their potential for human progress, private 
capital must be mobilized to the greatest extent 
possible. Government and intergovernment meas- 
ures are no substitute for the vitality and initia- 
tive of private enterprise. Private sectors of the 
American economy possess unmatched financial 
and management resources which must be put to 
work on a mutually profitable basis by the newly 
emerging nations if they are to develop their econ- 
omies fully and successfully. 

I believe that we can and must find new ways 
to promote American private investment abroad. 
We need much closer cooperation between Govern- 
ment and private business. Accordingly, a group 
of distinguished American citizens, under the 
auspices of the Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce, is now conducting a 
study to ascertain how the Government can more 
effectively enlist the aid of private enterprise in 
achieving the objectives of our foreign policy. 
Ways and means of stimulating the flow of Ameri- 
can private investment abroad are major points 
under consideration. The results. of the study will 
be submitted to Congress early in the coming ses- 
sion. I commend it to your attention as business 
and professional leaders of your communities with 
a deep interest in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

Now, what of the future?) What should be done 
during the coming year to further strengthen and 
extend our program of helping in the economic 
development of the less privileged countries? 
These are the major steps I foresee: 


1. Continued expansion of the vigorous opera- 
tions of our new Development Loan Fund and of 
the time-tested operations of our Export-Import 
Bank. 

2. Intensified participation in programs of tech- 
nical cooperation. 

3. Encouragement to other industrialized coun 
tries of the free world to step up their efforts to 
heip the less developed countries through such 
multilateral organizations as the proposed Inter- 
national Development Association. 
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4. Regional attacks on the problems of de- 
velopment through such groups as the proposed 
Inter-American Development Institution. 

5. Continuation of multilateral efforts to break 
down barriers to trade through such instruments 
as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Last, and of great importance, a strengthened 
collaboration between government and private en- 
terprise in working toward our objective. 


I have said before that our foreign-aid program 
is America’s major response to the Communist 
challenge in the less developed countries. But 
even if the Communist bloc were to suddenly dis- 
appear into the sea overnight, the need for our 
efforts to help the newly emerging nations make 
the transition to more modern economies would 
remain. For, so long as a billion people in this 
shrinking world see little chance of fulfilling their 
impatient demands for a better life, we shali be 
beset. with disorder and instability and there can 
be no real hope of the secure peace the world is 
yearning for. 

Without question, economic and technical as- 
sistance to the newly developing nations is in our 
national self-interest. However, we do ourselves 
a grave injustice and distort our true image be- 
fore the world if we give our foreign-aid program 
a wholly selfish cast. For this program rests 
squarely in the great tradition of idealism that 
has motivated the American people since our 
earliest beginnings. 

The Marshall plan, the point 4 program, and 
the present mutual security program have no par- 
allel in all history. The willing acceptance by the 
American people of the “ultimate challenge of our 
times”—the challenge to help free other peoples 
from the bitter slavery of poverty—is one of the 
greatest moral achievements of this century. We 
should not permit it to be derided by the cynical 
or depreciated by the uninformed. 

I look to groups such as yours to help bring 
about the objective discussion of the facts and 
issues which is needed to produce a wider under- 


standing of the imperatives of our foreign policies 
We must marshal 


among the American people. 
our public and private resources in company with 
other nations of the free world, not alone to meet 
the broad challenges of the age but to set our- 
selves new goals which will bring about rapid 
changes in civilization for the benefit of all man- 


kind. 





The Need for Balance in U. S. Foreign Policy 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy* 


Your president thought that on this occasion it 
might be appropriate to say a few words about 
American foreign policy, in which you as veterans 
take a constructive interest. That is the field of 
my particular interest, and I thought that if you 
agree I might touch on three topics out of the 
gamut of subjects which make up the spectrum of 
our international interests. I have in mind the 
question of disarmament and the problems of the 
Far East and the Middle East. 

Several times lately, perhaps in the supertem- 
peratures of the political campaign, I have heard 
references to the need for a more “imaginative” 
and a “bolder” American foreign policy. There 
were implications that we had been missing some 
bets, overlooking some chances, perhaps even dis- 
regarding our national interests. We needed a 
profound, extensive overhauling and additional 
horsepower. Well, I like those adjectives, and I 
am all for continuous examination of and improve- 
ment of our policy. I hope I may be forgiven if 
I admit to a certain fatigue with proposals in the 
abstract and with generalities. I find after a 
number of years in this business that it is not any 
more profitable to waste rhetoric on abstractions 
than it is in other businesses or professions. As 
elsewhere we are obliged to deal with hard facts 
and realities, with a world and people as we find 
them. There are points where our interests col- 
lide with others, where our preferences are not 
always attainable. 

What is the purpose of American foreign 
policy? It is a constant, an aim which we have 
pursued through the years. It is simply the wel- 
fare and the security of the American people. We 


* Address made at the Milwaukee County War Memorial 
Center at Milwaukee, Wis., on Nov. 11 (press release 682 
dated Nov. 10). 
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seek to preserve and enhance the security of our 
country and its fundamental values and institu- 
tions. The basic threat to our security lies in the 
purpose of the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
regimes to use their military and economic power 
to achieve their objective of world domination. 
That being stated as the purpose of our policy, the 
rest is what Washington calls implementation. 
Having stated a purpose or a principle, it is not 
always easy to apply it to a given problem or a 
crisis especially in this fast-moving world where 
problems and crises sometimes move in rapid suc- 
cession. 


Disarmament 

Every veteran, I am sure, is interested in dis- 
armament as a major problem of our foreign 
policy. At atime when this country is spending 
over $40 billion a year for national defense this 
question impinges on the lives of all of us. Why 
do we do it, and what are we doing to relieve the 
heavy burden ? 

The refusal of the Soviet Union, formally at 
least, to accept the 1-year ban on nuclear weapons 
tests proposed by the United States and the United 
Kingdom is the latest word in a dialogue which 
has been under way since the end of the Second 
World War, when the United States disarmed and 
the Soviet Union did not. As a result of that ex- 
perience, which led to the hostilities in Korea, we 
do not use the word “disarmament” in a literal 
sense. ‘The United States is not thinking of total 
disarmament, nor is the Soviet Union, so far as it 
gives any clue. What is sought is a limitation of 
armaments which will reduce international ten- 
sions and which, in turn, will decrease the risk of 
war. Moreover, with a reasonable limitation of 
armaments we can relieve the arms burden, at pres- 
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ent necessary for security, now imposed upon the 
free world. 

Disarmament has been a prime concern of the 
United Nations since its inception, and the United 
Nations has played a central role in efforts to 
achieve it. The subject is considered each year 
in the General Assembly. In order to give con- 
tinuous attention to the problem, however, the 
Assembly created a United Nations Disarmament 
Commission, whose membership within the last 
week was raised from 26 to 81 representatives, the 
entire membership of the United Nations.2. The 
Commission, when it was a 26-member body, did 
not meet last year because of a Soviet boycott on 
the question of the composition of membership. 
This new composition should now break the dead- 
lock which has hampered the United Nations in 
playing its rightful role. 

Prior to last year’s boycott of the Commission 
by the Soviet Union there had been established 
within the Commission a Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee composed of representatives of the United 
States, United Kingdom, France, Canada, and 
the Soviet Union. The Subcommittee functioned 
as a practical working group which attempted to 
hammer out some agreed-upon formula for a dis- 
armament agreement. 

The Subcommittee in 1957 held an extended 
meeting in London and seemed to be making 
excellent progress—unprecedented progress— 
leading toward an agreed-upon pattern of dis- 
armament. The Soviet Union seemed more rea- 
sonable than ever before. Then suddenly the 
Soviet Union reversed itself and broke off the 
negotiations. The matter then reverted to the 
U.N. General Assembly. This development coin- 
cided in time with the struggle for power in the 
Kremlin, although what connection there may 
have been we can only speculate. 

However in the Assembly the Soviet attitude 
persisted and further useful efforts there, partic- 
ularly after the Soviet Union announced its boy- 
cott of the Disarmament Commission, were fruit- 
less. We felt that the important thing was to 
continue pushing ahead, in spite of the Soviet 
attitude, even if this meant doing our work out- 
side the established U.N. machinery. 

Accordingly on April 28 President Eisenhower 
proposed that scientific experts from both sides of 
the Iron Curtain meet to consider the feasibility of 


2? See BuLLETIN of Nov. 24, 1958, p. 837. 
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detecting nuclear explosions. These technical 
talks were eventually agreed to by the Soviet 
Union and began on July 1. After 7 weeks they 
resulted in agreement on a set of recommendations 
which could serve as the basis for the establish- 
ment of an international control system. The 
conference concluded on August 21.° 

The following day President Eisenhower pro- 
posed a second meeting at Geneva,‘ this time a 
political negotiation looking toward an actual 
agreement for the suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests, under a system of control as recommended 
by the experts. This meeting began on October 
31 and is continuing. 

In making his proposal President Eisenhower 
announced that the United States would be willing 
to withhold further atomic and hydrogen weapons 
testing for a year from the beginning of the ne- 
gotiations, unless testing was resumed by the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviets chose to begin testing at an inten- 
sive rate and refused to agree upon the year’s 
suspension. As we know, they have continued 
testing beyond the October 31 date. We were dis- 
appointed by this Soviet action. We had hoped 
they would stop to provide the proper atmosphere 
for the Geneva negotiations now taking place. 
As the President said in his statement an- 
nouncing the continuance of Soviet tests:* 


This action by the Soviet Union relieves the United 
States from any obligation under its offer to suspend 
nuclear weapons tests. However, we shall continue sus- 
pension of such tests for the time being, and we under- 
stand that the United Kingdom will do likewise. We 
hope that the Soviet Union will also do so. 


There has been speculation that in the meeting 
of scientific experts the Soviets learned that they 
were further behind than they had believed in 
knowledge about nuclear weapons, and therefore 
they lost interest, at least for the present, in a 
test suspension. 

Since 1955, when President Eisenhower made 


his dramatic open-skies proposal at the summit 
meeting, the United States has sought persistently 
to find a way to reduce by some plan of inspection 
the danger of surprise attack. This summer the 


*For a statement by James B. Fisk, chairman of the 
Western panel, and texts of a final communique and re 
port, see ibid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 452. 

* Tbid., Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 

5 Thid., Nov. 24, 1958, p. 810. 





Soviet Union accepted our proposal for still a 
third meeting at Geneva, a meeting of experts to 
explore the practical aspects of safeguarding 
against surprise attack. This meeting began 
yesterday (November 10) and is a technical dis- 
cussion. 

The behavior of the Soviet representatives in 
Geneva so far gives us little grounds for optimism 
as to the outcome of the second and third meet- 
ings. Yet we refuse to be discouraged. It should 
be remembered that until recently the Soviet 
Union would not get down to business on any 
technical matter. Now at least they have come 
to agreement on the technical aspects of suspen- 
sion and have been willing to begin a discussion 
of safeguards against surprise attack. This does 
indicate progress, if only a little. 

Furthermore these meetings represent some- 
thing more than simply progress on the matters 
discussed. They represent a fresh angle of attack, 
a new approach. Regardless of what may be the 
Soviet behavior in the shorter range, the success 
of the first meeting in achieving technical agree- 
inent has demonstrated a certain productiveness 
in this approach. It avoids endless disputes on 
generalities and does not prejudice the positions 
of the governments concerned but gets down to 


the specific consideration of practical measures. 

Someone has compared the negotiation of a 
particularly difficult matter with the climbing of 
a very steep mountain, where progress depends 
less upon gazing toward the snoweapped summits 
than upon gaining the first toehold and, having 
done that, gaining the next one, and so on. The 


analogy of course can be pressed too far. It is 
well to know where one is going and to have some 
idea of the route. But there is no substitute for 
making practical beginnings, however limited, if 
one hopes to move ahead. 

We hope ultimately to see the new approach of 
technical discussion applied in at least three addi- 
tional directions. 

All concerned seem agreed that any significant 
disarmament agreement must make provision for 
limitation of conventional arms and armed forces, 
with the substantial reduction of military expen- 
diture this would bring, in addition to making 
provision for controlling the nuclear threat and 
safeguarding against nuclear attack. But there 


*For an exchange of notes between the U.S. and the 


U.S.S.R., see ibid., Oct. 27, 1958, p. 648. 
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is as yet no agreement on what, if any, measures 
could be devised to insure the faithful carrying 
out of any reductions which might eventually be 
agreed upon. An exploration of the technical as- 
pects of controlling conventional armaments and 
armed forces would be most useful, if only to 
bring common understanding on what can and 
what cannot be done to reduce the threat of large 
armies and great stocks of weapons. 

It goes without saying, then, that all concerned 
are also agreed that an adequate disarmament 
agreement must reduce the nuclear threat as well. 
In pursuit of this aim the West has proposed steps 
to insure that the manufacture of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons purposes be stopped and that 
the transfer to peaceful uses be started of nu- 
clear material now used in weapons. The Soviet 
Union has spoken of the “cessation of manufac- 
ture” of these weapons but has tied this action 
to a complete prohibition and liquidation of weap- 
ons stockpiles, a matter we consider uncontrol- 
lable. In this case also technical discussions could 
establish, without compromise to the position of 
either side, what is possible and what is impos- 
sible in terms.of a control system to carry out 
these measures. 

As a third step technical discussions could 
profitably be undertaken of means for assuring 
that outer space would not be used for military 
purposes. 


Guideline Principles 

From more than a decade of experience with 
disarmament negotiations several general prin- 
ciples have been derived. These give us guide- 
lines as to the longer run shape of any agreement 
we might hope to achieve through a step-by-step 
approach. 

First it is clear that any measure undertaken 
must be capable of verification and control. We 
know from unhappy experience that agreement 
based only on promises and the presumption of 
good faith does not decrease risk and tension but 
increases them. 

Second we know that cuts in armaments result 
in part from reduction of international political 
tensions, and we are also aware that reduction of 
tensions results in part from cuts in armament. 
So it is clear that a limited arms reduction made 
as soon as possible ought to lead to a lessening 
of tensions, which then should facilitate politi- 
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cal settlements, which in turn ought to create the 
confidence for more drastic armament cuts. Here 
again, making a first step seems of pivotal 
importance. 

In the third place it is evident that any program 
of disarmament must be designed so as to insure 
to each state that its security is not even tem- 
porarily impaired. For example, the United 
States could not accept measures of disarmament 
which call for abandonment of a nuclear deterrent 
while at the same time permitting conventional 
arms and manpower in unlimited quantities. 
Thus it would appear that substantial arms lim- 
itations in both the nuclear and conventional fields 
must proceed in balance and concurrently. 

Thus in the matter of armaments we are de- 
termined to be strong and prepared, yet we also 
seek to exercise our strength with restraint, lest 
the tension created should produce a “trigger- 
happy” world which would plunge us into the very 
war we sought to avert. By the same token we 
are conscious of major outlines, the grand design, 
of any thoroughgoing plan for arms limitation. 
But we have learned also the need for pressing for 
a practical first step, however limited and cautious, 


in the direction we hope to go. And as we make 


progress we see the need of maintaining some 
relationship between reductions of nuclear and 


conventional arms. 

So we are seeking to strike a fruitful balance 
between strength and restraint, between broad, 
ultimate goals and limited, practical beginnings. 

Now let me turn with you from armament ques- 
tions to problems we face in various geographic 
areas of the world. In the matter of our global 
position another curious balance, even a paradox, 
obtains. Our principal national purpose, stated 
bluntly, is to mind our own business in freedom, 
prosperity, and peace. Yet we have learned 
through the tragedy of two world wars and Korea 
that if we hope for these conditions for ourselves 
we must help defend them for our neighbors. And 
we have learned also that the only sound defense 
is a “forward defense.” So, in our desire to mind 
our own business successfully, we find ourselves 
helping to man the ramparts of freedom across 
the world. 

Furthermore, in seeking peace we know we must 
from time to time inevitably face risks. The 
Communist aggressors are skilled in creating 
situations in which the risks of standing firm seem 
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to be far out of proportion to the advantages of re- 
treating. But even our policy of firmness must 
be pursued with the calmness and restraint backed 
by strength which characterizes maturity. 

These principles of balance must be understood 
if our policy on the Formosa Strait is to be under- 
stood. 


Far East 

The facts in the recent difficulties in the For- 
mosa Strait area are simple. Historically a so- 
called Chinese civil war has been in progress spo: 
radically for the past 30 years. Profiting from 
the defeat of Japan in World War II, the Chinese 
Communists, with Russian cooperation and sup- 
port, were able to drive the Republic of China 
forces to Formosa. In that process the Soviet 
Union disregarded its treaty obligations with the 
Republic of China, which had been entered into 
in 1945. 

During all the time after the retreat to For- 
mosa, the Republic of China forces continued to 
occupy the offshore islands. The Red Chinese in 
1949 tried by force to seize Quemoy and Matsu 
but failed after heavy casualties. In 1954 they 
made another attempt and again failed to occupy 
the islands. The crisis accompanying this action 
led to the passage by the United States Congress 
of the Formosa Resolution of 1955,7 which au- 
thorizes the President to contribute to the defense 
against Communist aggression of Formosa and 
the Pescadores. That same resolution gives him 
discretion to determine what United States action 
is necessary in their defense. 

On August 23 of this year the Chinese Com- 
munists began a heavy bombardment of some of 
the offshore islands, especially the two’ Quemoys 
and the two smaller islands called the Tans. Close 
to half a million artillery rounds were fired on 
the islands with remarkably little damage—so 
little damage, in fact, that there seems to have 
developed in the Red Chinese government a con- 
siderable dissension. Our Nationalist Chinese 
friends attach a good deal of importance to the 
dismissal of the Red Chinese Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army, General Su Yu, who was re- 
placed by General Huang Ke-chen. They believe 
that the Chief of Staff was replaced because of the 
poor showing made at Quemoy, because the Red 


7 For text, see ibid., Feb. 7, 1955, p. 213. 





Chinese air force was badly outclassed and de- 
feated, and because the Red Chinese navy accom- 
plished nothing at all. 

There is also a theory that the Soviet Union was 
increasingly disturbed and made uneasy by the 
Red Chinese resort to military force and may have 
exerted pressure on the Chinese Communists to 
suspend the attack. 

We have no sure knowledge, of course, of the 
reasons why the Red Chinese began their bombard- 
ment of August 23—why they selected that par- 


ticular moment, coming as it did after a visit to 
Peiping by Chairman Khrushchev of the Soviet 


Union. There is one theory that it was a move 
designed to counter the psychological effect of the 
firm American policy in supporting independent 
governments in the Middle East. There is another 
that it was an effort to gain admission to the U.N. 
for Red China. It would appear in any case 
that it served as a testing operation to determine 
whether the disunity in the free world on this 
question was sufficient to force a concession, espe- 
cially by the United States, to the detriment of 
its ally, the Republic of China. More broadly, 
some of our Asian friends believe that the action 
was a test of the whole U.S. position in the 
western Pacific. 

There is no doubt in anybody’s mind that the 
real objective of the Red Chinese in that area is 
not the offshore islands but the conquest of For- 
mosa. It is also clear that, if the Chinese Com- 
munists should achieve that objective, they would 
then be free to focus on Korea and the countries 
to the south. It is no secret that they have never 
abandoned their determination to dominate the 
entire Korean peninsula. A threat there would 
face us with the same problem we have been facing 
at Quemoy. Do we abandon another forward posi- 
tion? If we did, I am confident that next there 
would come an intensive drive to dominate the 
Japanese islands and especially to force the United 
States to abandon Okinawa. 

If we yielded here, the progression would con- 
tinue and doubtless accelerate. Any confidence 
of the Asians in American power and determina- 
tion would be dissipated, and we would find our- 
selves in retreat in every area of the western 
Pacific. 

When critics of our Far Eastern policy shudder 
at the risk of our going to war over these “insig- 
nificant” islands, they fail to recognize the basic 
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problem our Government faces. It is true we at- 
tach little strategic value to the islands. They do 
not constitute an ideal defensive position, nor have 
we fully agreed with our ally as to the best level 
of forces for the garrison there. 

But again the critics seem to assume that we can 
and should give blunt orders to the Government 
of the Republic of China. They forget the psy- 
chology of both the leadership and the rank-and- 
file of a government exiled from its home soil. 
Our Nationalist allies have been sorely tried over 
a long period of years. Sympathy and under- 
standing on our part are important if their morale 
and determination to defend their independence 
are to be maintained. 

Now this does not mean that we approach the 
problem without imagination or willingness to 
seek an improvement of the position. It would 
appear that the policy line we followed achieved 
initial success in bringing about a de facto cease- 
fire, fragile as it was. It is our hope that a cease- 
fire may be reestablished and last indefinitely. 
After all, both in Korea and in Viet-Nam there 
are only armistices, not final settlements. The 
negotiation of something of a similar nature in the 
present instance should not be impossible, if skill- 
fully pursued. 

Every reasonable effort is being made to achieve 
a peaceful solution to this vital issue. Secretary 
Dulles’ trip to Taipei was evidence of our deter- 
mination. Mr. Dulles’ discussions were directed 
toward further strengthening, through reassess- 
ment, the positive relations which exist between 
the United States and the Republic of China. In 
the joint statement issued by Mr. Dulles and Presi- 
dent Chiang at Taipei at the conclusion of their 
talks, the two Governments reaffirmed their soli- 
darity in the face of the Chinese aggression and 
reaflirmed their dedication to the principles of the 
charter of the United Nations.® It is most en- 
couraging to note that the Government of the 
Republic of China hopes to achieve its objective 
of restoring the freedom of its people on the main- 
Jand by the application of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s three 
people’s principles (nationalism, democracy, and 
social well-being) and not the use of force. 

In the Far East, then, we see the need of assum- 
ing risks in resisting force if we are to succeed in 
But along with firmness we see 
We seek to avoid 


guarding peace. 
the importance of restraint. 


*Tbid., Nov. 10, 1958, p. 721. 
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needless provocation of the Chinese Communists, 
but at the same time we know we cannot ignore 
the interests and security of our ally. 

Now let me turn to the Middle East. Here is 
a problem of a different sort, which must be met in 
a different manner. 


Middle East 


Looking back on the decisions of last summer, 
I think the American people can take a certain 
satisfaction in reviewing the progress that has 
been made in the Middle East area. I do not 
mean for a moment to suggest that the funda- 
mental problem has been solved or that explosive 
tensions do not exist. I merely suggest that it 
seemed to take a new and what seems to me a more 
favorable orientation. 

Many aspects of the trend in the Middle East 
during the past 20 years or so have been by no 
means entirely favorable to stability. The disap- 
pearance of the Ottoman Empire; the creation of 
states, some of them of precarious viability; a 
system of frontiers that raises problems, rather 
than solving them; the revival of ancient Russian 
ambition to dominate the area; the coming into 
being of the State of Israel, which has stimulated 
Arab hatreds and emotionalism; a tragic refugee 
situation; and an excitable drive by Arab peoples 
for freedom from colonialism, better economic 
conditions, and some form of unity—all of these 
add up to one of the most complex situations in 
a highly complex world. 

The Republic of Lebanon became a focal point 
of Middle Eastern problems last July, when 
propaganda tirades from Cairo, Damascus, and 
Moscow, along with subversive activities, created 
a situation which led to the dispatch of American 
forces tothe Lebanon.® Lebanon had been afflicted 
with civil unrest for strictly internal reasons, but 
this unrest was exploited from outside by forces 
determined to destroy Lebanon’s position as an 
independent state. Then in July there occurred 
in Iraq the coup d’etat which resulted in the as- 
sassination of the royal family and other leaders, 
including Nuri as-Said, and at the same time there 
was evidence that a similar operation was about 
to take place in Jordan. Therefore, President 
“isenhower responded to the urgent appeal of the 
President of the Lebanon for military assistance, 
and our forces were landed there. 


*For background, see ibid., Aug. 4, 1958, p. 181. 
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The political results which have followed the 
landings would seem fully to justify the operation. 
The landings had the effect, furthermore, of dem- 
onstrating to the whole Arab world that this 
country will respond to the urgent appeal of a 
friendly government in time of need. Propa- 
ganda in the Middle East had been playing the 
theme that nothing could be expected from the 
United States except words and occasional eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Furthermore, many Arabs believed that, should 
the United States for any reason intervene mili- 
tarily in the Middle East, this would bring about 
an immediate and forceful reaction from the So- 
viet Union. Most Arabs believed the United 
States would be afraid to risk it. Yet the United 
States did act, and all the Soviet Union did was 
to demand a Middle East conference, a demand 
which it had repeated over a period of years. 
The weakness of this gesture was not lost upon the 
Arab world. 

Now that the governmental situation in the 
Lebanon appears to be stabilizing, there may be 
opportunities to work for improved conditions 
throughout the area. Obviously the withdrawal 
last month of our forces from Lebanon and Brit- 
ish forces from Jordan is providing a test of sta- 
bility. A further test exists in the question of 
the ability to survive of the present revolutionary 
government in Baghdad. There is uneasiness 
and tension prevailing which must be watched 
carefully. 

The key to our Middle Eastern policy is not so 
much resistance to direct outside aggression as it 
is support of healthy internal development. But 
here again we work between extremes. In giving 
our support to the free nations there, we must not, 
in fact or appearance, interfere with their private 
affairs. In seeking to safeguard their sovereign 
independence we must be cautious lest we infringe 
it. It isa delicate line and a challenging one. 

I haye tried to give you today some thoughts on 
the world scene as we in Washington see it, put- 
ting stress on the quality of balance that is as im- 
portant in the architecture of our policy as it is in 
the architecture of this beautiful Memorial 
Center. 

There is need for balance between military 
strength and control of armaments; between firm- 
ness in resisting force, and the restraint that 
avoids provoking it; between doing too little for 
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small, weak nations, and thus taking the chance 
that they might lose their sovereignty, or doing so 
much that we ourselves seem to threaten it. 

But there is still another sort of balance always 
needed in our policy. That is the balance be- 
tween the thinking we do in Washington and the 


thinking you, the sovereign people, do in each of 
the 48—excuse me, 49—States. Officials like my- 
self need the benefit of your thinking, and to be 
effective your thinking requires a knowledge of 
the facts. If I have contributed a little to that 


knowledge, I shall be happy. 


Need for Legislation Authorizing Denial of Passports 


to Communist Supporters 


by Roderic L. O'Connor 


Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs * 


I am very glad to have this opportunity to ap- 
pear before your group to discuss with you some 
of our passport problems. I think those prob- 
lems will be of particular interest to your mem- 
bers, all of whom have a record—a record which 
I am proud to say I share—of having fought 
abroad to defend our country against foreign 
aggressors. I know too that your members are 
not only vigilant against armed aggressors but are 
equally alert to resist indirect aggression in all 
its forms. 

In our view control over the issuance of pass- 
ports has been an important part of our defenses 
against indirect Communist aggression. Under 
the law today, that part of our defenses against 
Communist subversion no longer exists. Your 
Government is today powerless to deny passports 
to known Communists who are going abroad for 
the purpose of assisting and supporting the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. This dangerous 
situation exists because in June of this year the 
Supreme Court said that the State Department 
did not have adequate authority without specific 
legislation to deny passports to Communists or 
Communist supporters. 

As a result of that decision, the State Depart- 
ment has received as of early this week 596 appli- 
cations for passports from persons who have rec- 


* Address made before the Legislative, National Se- 
curity, Civil Defense, and Americanism Committees of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars at Washington, D.C., on 
Nov. 8 (press release 675 dated Nov. 7). 
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ords of activity in support of the international 
Communist movement. Before the Supreme 
Court’s decision, many of those persons had been 
refused passports or had abandoned their appli- 
cations when asked to identify themselves as Com- 
munists. Since the decision, these persons have 
moved promptly to take advantage of the breach 
in our defenses. They are getting their passports 
while the getting is good. 

We believe that this is a dangerous situation 
and one which needs to be cured promptly. It 
can be cured by legislation giving to the State 
Department authority to deny passports to Com- 
munist supporters. The Department sought to 
obtain such legislation in the last session of Con- 
gress.2 Although the House passed a bill, the 
Senate failed to act. With your help and active 
support, we hope to obtain such legislation in the 
next. Congress. 


Historical Background of Passport Restrictions 


In your consideration of this matter some his- 
torical background may be helpful. As early as 
1856 Congress passed a statute giving the Secre- 
tary of State sole authority to issue or deny pass- 
ports. In a subsequent series of statutes this 
authority has been confirmed and expanded upon. 
The Secretary of State has historically exercised 
his authority to deny passports in two ways. The 
Secretary has either restricted all persons from 


2 For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 11, 1958, p. 250. 
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traveling to certain countries or has restricted 
certain persons from traveling to all countries. 

In the former case the Secretary has placed in 
all passports restrictions on travel to certain coun- 
tries and areas. Usually this has been because the 
restricted countries were at war with the United 
States or were involved in armed hostilities or 
were the scene of civil strife. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was considered unsafe for Ameri- 
cans to travel in Ethiopia in 1935, in Spain in 
1936, in China in 1937, and in Egypt, Syria, Jor- 
dan, and Israel in 1956. Sometimes restrictions 
have been placed in the passport as a result of 
natural disasters—earthquakes, floods, famine, or 
pestilence. This was true in Belgium during the 
famine in 1915. Sometimes such restrictions have 
been imposed in peacetime as a measure short of 
war to induce the release of American citizens, 
such as William Oatis in Czechoslovakia and Rob- 
ert Vogeler in Hungary. 

In some cases countries have been restricted 
because the United States does not have diplo- 
matic relations with them and therefore cannot 
undertake to give its citizens adequate protection. 
It was for this reason that passports were re- 
stricted for use in Bulgaria in 1950, when we 
broke off diplomatic relations after the Commu- 
nists had come to power. This is also the basic 
reason why passports have been restricted since 
1952 for travel to Communist China. Most re- 
cently the District Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia has upheld the Government’s authority 
to restrict passports on these grounds in the case 
of William Worthy, a correspondent who traveled 
to Communist China in defiance of the Depart- 
ment’s ban established in 1952. This case is now on 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals. It will, 
in all probability, go on appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

The other type of passport restriction exercised 
by the Department has been on the issuance of 
passports to certain individuals. Traditionally 
passports have been denied to individuals on the 
grounds that they were going abroad to engage in 
illegal activities or were under legal restraints in 
this country. Also traditionally passports have 
been denied to individuals on the grounds that 
their activities abroad would be prejudicial to the 
foreign relations of the United States. 

Finally, and in more recent years, passports 
have been denied by the Secretary of State to per- 
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sons who were members of the Communist Party 
or supporters of the international Communist 
movement. As early as 1920, within 3 years 
after the Russian revolution, the Department of 
State was denying passports to known Bolshe- 
viks. The State Department continued to deny 
passports to Bolsheviks or, as they are known to- 
day, Communists, until 1931, when the policy was 
reversed. However, 20 years later the Depart- 
ment returned to a firm policy of denying pass- 
ports to all Communists. This was after 10 mem- 
bers of the Communist Party had been convicted 
under the Smith Act and the Communists were 
supporting the enemy position in the Korean war. 
This position was embodied in regulations pub- 
lished in 1952 by then Secretary of State Acheson.® 
Those regulations have been the basis of the De- 
partment’s authority to deny passports to Com- 
munists ever since. 

The issuance of Acheson’s regulations signaled 
the start of a concerted effort by American Com- 
munists to have them invalidated. There is evi- 
dence that the breakdown of travel controls has 
been one of the principal goals of the American 
Communist Party. Communist applicants for 
passports turned promptly to the courts and raised 
the cry of a newly discovered “right to travel.” 
Their efforts culminated in the Supreme Court 
decisions of June 16,1958. In cases involving the 
applications of the well-known illustrator, Rock- 
well Kent, and a psychiatrist by the name of 
Walter Briehl, the Supreme Court declared that 
the Department of State had no legislative au- 
thority to deny passports on the grounds that. the 
applicant was a member of the Communist Party 
or a supporter of the Communist movement. 
From that point on the Department was out 
of business as far as Communist travel was 
concerned. 

During the 6 years that the State Department 
operated under the Acheson regulations, passports 
were tentatively or finally denied to over 300 per- 
sons whose records indicated that they were sup- 
porters of the Communist movement. However, 
the effectiveness of those regulations went far be- 
yond the number of actual denials. The very 
existence of the regulations had a deterrent effect 
upon the Communist supporters. Communist 
Party supporters knew that our regulations called 


* For a Department statement of May 24, 1952, see ibid., 
June 9, 1952, p. 919. 





for an affidavit requiring the applicant to set out 
the details of his affiliation with the Communist 
Party. Rather than swear to such facts or be 
faced with the possibility of perjury if the appli- 
cation was falsified, a great many supporters of 
the Communist movement simply did not choose to 
apply for passports during the years 1952 to 1958. 
Once, however, the Department’s authority to 
exercise such restraints was found wanting by the 
Court, large numbers of Communist supporters 
promptly applied for passports. As I noted 
earlier, since the Supreme Court decision 596 per- 
sons who have a record of Communist affiliations 
have applied for passports to travel abroad. 


A Danger to the Security of the United States 

In our view the unrestricted travel of these 596 
persons abroad represents a real danger to the se- 
curity of the United States. Although the State 
Department promptly abided by the decision of 
the Supreme Court, there is a respectable body of 
informed opinion that does not agree with the 
philosophy of that decision. The majority opin- 
ion summarized the philosophy behind the de- 
cision by saying that a passport applicant need 
not state under oath whether or not he is a Com- 
munist because that question deals “with beliefs, 
with associations, with ideological matters.” The 
Court went on to say that Kent and Briehl were 
not criminals but were being denied their freedom 
of movement solely because they refused to 
answer questions as to their beliefs and associa- 
tions. 

This view seems to some unrealistic because it 
fails to take into account all of the facts of the situ- 
ation. The Communist Party and its supporters 
are an activist organization engaged in a world- 
wide conspiracy which seeks in every way to 
undermine and weaken the United States Govern- 
ment. I believe that our Government has a clear 
obligation to defend itself against that conspiracy. 
In doing so, scrupulous regard must, of course, be 
given to the rights of the individual and to the tra- 
ditions of civil liberty. However, the courts 
should give equal weight to a realistic analysis of 
the danger that the Communist conspiracy pre- 
sents to the American people. 


New Legislation Proposed 


After the Supreme Court decision the admin- 
istration promptly submitted legislation to the 
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Congress. In an effort to meet the objections 
raised by the Supreme Court, the legislation pro- 
posed by the administration provided authority 
for the denial of passports to those persons whose 
records over the last 10 years showed activities in 
the Communist movement rather than mere be- 
liefs or associations. The administration recom- 
mended that Congress make certain findings of 
fact to show that Congress viewed the Communist 
Party as more than an organization reflecting 
political associations and beliefs. The proposed 
legislation also provided that a record of active 
support of the Communist Party justified a con- 
clusion that an applicant was in fact going abroad 
to further the interests of the Communist Party. 
After a number of hearings the House passed a 
shortened version of the bill on the next to the last 
day of the session. Unfortunately it proved to be 
impossible to obtain any action in the Senate be- 
fore Congress adjourned. 

Much of the credit for the passage of the bill 
in the House must go to Congressman Vorys of 
Ohio and Congressman Selden of Alabama. 
These two men were most. persistent and effective 
in their efforts to bring the bill out of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and get it adopted on 
the floor. But among some of their colleagues I 
repeatedly heard doubts expressed as to the need 
for such legislation. Through several days of 
hearings I was frequently asked the questions: 
Why was it dangerous for American Communists 
to travel abroad? Why can they do more harm 
abroad than they can do here?’ Why, if the mails 
and the diplomatic pouch are open to these peo- 
ple, is it so important that they be prevented from 
actually traveling abroad in person ? 

These are good questions and I should like to 
give you gentlemen the answers as I see them. 

To answer these questions requires an under- 
standing of what the Communist conspiracy is and 
how it operates. I do not need to explain to this 
group the aims of the Communists or their politi- 
cal objectives. I should say, however, that the 
dependence of the Communists on direct armed 
aggression has in recent years lessened. The em- 
phasis today is on indirect aggression. That type 
of aggression places a much heavier reliance than 
heretofore on subversion and espionage and on all 
forms of political agitation and political propa- 
ganda. 

The principal instrument of the Soviet Commu- 
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nists for carrying out these tactics of subversion 
and political agitation abroad is, of course, the 
apparatus of the international Communist con- 
spiracy. This international apparatus exists in 
almost every part of the world and is directed and 
supported from Moscow. It is a vast and complex 
organization, partly overt and partly covert. 
Much of its activity is public and can be seen in a 
variety of forms in every capital of the world. 
Perhaps even a more important part of this activ- 
ity is hidden from view and relies on secret com- 
munication and correspondence, on covert financ- 
ing, and on hidden means of resupply. In such 
a worldwide organization there must be hundreds 
and thousands, indeed probably millions, of per- 
sons in all the countries of the world who have 
their valued place in the party machinery. A 
fair share of these persons are here in the United 
States. Let me tell you about some of the worst 
vases who have recently applied for passports. 


Some Recent Applicants 

One of our recent applicants was born in 
Czechoslovakia and is now a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen. It was his job to furnish his contacts 
in Czechoslovakia with the names of active anti- 
Communists in the U.S. whose relatives were liv- 
ing back in Czechoslovakia. What the Czech 
Government probably did to those relatives would 
not be hard to imagine. 

Another client of our Passport Office was 
thought by the Canadian Government to be so 
dangerous to the public security that the Canadi- 
ans refused him entry to that country to attend 
a Communist rally featuring the famous “Red” 
Dean of Canterbury. Yet your Government is 
powerless to deny him a passport. 

Perhaps one of the hardest cases for us to stom- 
ach, and I am sure this group of veterans will 
agree with me, is that of William Lorenzo Pat- 
terson. Mr. Patterson boasts that he is a Commu- 
nist. He is the general manager of the weekly 
Communist newspaper, Zhe Worker. In 1950, 
when he was visiting his fellow Communists in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, he gave press inter- 
views in which he accused this Government of be- 
ing a government of criminals and cannibals. He 
accused us of using germ warfare in Korea. He 
repeatedly advocated the overthrow of the United 
States Government. He made a speech in New 
York City in 1952 in which he is reported to have 
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urged his listeners to write to American soldiers 
in combat in Korea and to incite them to go over 
to the other side. Patterson now wants a pass- 
port to go to Europe and to the Soviet Union on 
“business and pleasure.” It is not difficult to 
imagine what Mr. Patterson’s business and pleas- 
ure will be. For the U.S. it will be dirty business. 
Yet Mr. Patterson travels with our official blessing 
and protection. 

Another case involves a Communist labor leader 
who went to England some years ago during a 
strike at the port of London and had to be expelled 
by the British Government because of his activi- 
ties as a Communist agent in blocking settlement 
of the strike. We have now been obliged to give 
him a passport, a passport which asks the British 
authorities to let the bearer pass “safely and 
freely.” 

You all recall the name Julius Rosenberg, con- 
victed of espionage for the Soviets and executed. 
The man who recruited Julius Rosenberg into the 
Communist Party in 1939 has applied for and re- 
ceived a passport since the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. Still a party member, his job has been to 
recruit chemists and other scientists into Commu- 
nist-dominated organizations. 

There is the case of Victor Perlo, who has been 
identified in sworn testimony as a Communist who 
passed documents from the sensitive wartime 
Office of Strategic Services to a courier for the 
Communist apparatus. His application is now 
under consideration. 

We have had to give passports to such ardent 
Communist supporters as Hugh Hardyman and 
Anita and Henry Willcox, all of whom attended 
a Commie “peace conference” in 1952 at Peking, 
in Red China, in evasion of passport restrictions. 
All of them made statements accusing the United 
States of using germ warfare in the Korean con- 
flict. 

Finally, there are the more notorious cases of 
Earl Browder and Anna Louise Strong. Brow- 
der, onetime head of the Communist Party in 
this country, who had previously been convicted 
of misusing his passport, promptly applied again 
in order to renew his international travels. Anna 
Louise Strong, upon receiving a passport this 


year, promptly visited her friends in the Soviet 
restriction 


Union, and despite the passport 
against travel to Communist China she went 
from there to Peking, where she is still visiting 


and talking. 
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Effectiveness of Personal Contacts 


These are but a few examples on our list. The 
list now numbers 596. These people are from 
every profession and every walk of life. Legally 
I cannot show that they are all members of the 
Communist Party. I cannot prove in a court of 
law that all, or even a large portion of them, are 
espionage agents or even trained subversives. 
However, as a group they share one thing in com- 
mon. Most of them are disciplined and obedient 
to the policies and directives of international 
communism. Many of them perform the most 
humble tasks of party organization. We are 
convinced that the effective functioning of the 
international party machinery depends to a very 
great degree on the freedom of many of these 
persons to travel. 

One does not have to be a student of Com- 
munist Party organization to realize the truth of 
what I have said. To illustrate this truth each 
one of you needs only to think of the organiza- 
tion for which he works. Everyone in business 
today travels almost constantly. You all know 


that personal contact is an invaluable way of 
doing business. You all know that the telephone 
and the mails are not an adequate substitute in 
carrying on your own business for personal con- 


tacts. If this is true of normal business opera- 
tions, how much more true is it of the enormously 
complex operation of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy! Imagine, if you can, carry- 
ing on a worldwide business where virtually 
all of your communication must be kept 
secret! Imagine, if you will, carrying on a world- 
wide operation the very essence of which is 
espionage, subversion, and sabotage! The neces- 
sity of personal assessment, of personal recruit- 
ment, indeed of all forms of personal contact, 
will be obvious to you at once. In an organiza- 
tion of this sort, to hamper the movements of 
any members of the organization is a crippling 
blow and puts the operations of the organiza- 
tion under a most heavy handicap. 

I think, once these facts are understood, the 
reasons for our insistence on the urgent need for 
legislation to control the issuance of passports to 
Communists become much clearer. We do not 
say for a minute that we can prevent all com- 
munication between Communist supporters in this 
country and their counterparts abroad by not 
issuing passports. That would be ridiculous. 
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We do not say that we can stop Moscow direction 
of the Communist Party in this country. We 
do say that we can very seriously hinder the 
effective operation of the Communist Party both 
here and abroad by making it difficult for the 
supporters of that party to depart from the 
United States. 

It is this same reasoning that lay behind the 
enactment of the visa provisions of the Walter- 
McCarran Act. Those provisions effectively pre- 
vent foreign citizens who are supporters of the 
Communist Party from traveling to this country. 
If those laws were enacted for sound reasons, and 
I am convinced that they were, surely it is equally 
sound to pass laws which prevent Communist 
supporters in America from traveling abroad. 
No one of these restrictive measures will of itself 
destroy the international Communist apparatus. 
Perhaps no single one of these measures will even 
seriously cripple that apparatus. But there is 
no doubt in my mind that the cumulative effect 
of all such measures does most seriously weaken 
the effectiveness of the efforts of the international 
Communist movement. 

From what I have already said, I hope you 
gentlemen will feel as I do about these 596 pass- 
port applicants. They are soldiers in the cold 
war—but they are the soldiers of the enemy. 
They are just as clearly the enemy as were the 
troops abroad that shot at you and me in World 
War II. They are going abroad under instruc- 
tions to render service to the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

In a hot war they call this giving comfort and 
support to the enemy. But under the law today 
your Government is forced to extend to these 
travelers the protection, the convenience, and the 
dignity of a United States passport! Your 
Government today must not only allow them to 
leave the country on their infamous tasks but 
must. expedite their travel abroad. This situa- 
tion would be ludicrous if it were not so danger- 
ous. It cries out for solution, and with your help 
the solution should be within reach. The admin- 
istration will again next year request legislation 
from Congress to allow us to close this gap in 
our defenses. With the support of each of you 
and other like-minded citizens, I would hope that 
our request will receive prompt action. Until 
such legislation is passed your Government re- 
mains helpless to prevent American Communists 
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from traveling abroad to conspire against our 
national interest and in some cases even against 
our national security. I am confident that we 
can count on you to help us remedy this dangerous 
situation. 


U.S. Rejects Soviet Charges 
of Violations of Soviet Airspace 


Press release 690 dated November 13 


On November 8, 1958, the American Embassy 
at Moscow delivered the following note to the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs in reply to the 
Soviet note of October 16,1958, protesting alleged 
violations by an American military aircraft of 
Soviet airspace in the region of the Chukotsk 
Peninsula and Ratmanov Island. 


The Embassy refers to the Ministry’s note No. 
69/OSA of October 16, 1958, in which it is alleged 
that an American military aircraft on Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, three times violated Soviet airspace 
in the region of the Chukotsk Peninsula and Rat- 
manov Island. 

The United States Government rejects the So- 
viet Government’s charges of violations of the 
U.S.S.R. frontiers by any United States aircraft 
on September 30, 1958. Investigation establishes 
that a United States Navy aircraft engaged in 
routine patrol of Bering Straits areas east of the 
International Date Line on September 30, 1958, 
passed over Little Diomede Island at 16 hours 54 
minutes Greenwich time on a northerly course, at 
17 hours 47 minutes on a southerly course, and at 
19 hours 17 minutes on a southerly course. At no 
time did this aircraft cross any known frontier, 
nor was it ever over the island of Ratmanov. No 
other United States aircraft was in this area 
during the period specified in the Ministry’s note. 

In addition to routine patrol of United States 
territory in the Bering Straits area, this aircraft 
had responsibility for reporting ice and weather 
conditions. Visibility was good while the aircraft 
was in the vicinity of Little Diomede Island and 
the aircraft was at no time in doubt as to its pre- 
cise position. 

The United States Government fails to under- 
stand why the Soviet Government in the Minis- 


* Not printed. 
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try’s note also advances sweeping and unsup- 
ported charges of other violations by United 
States aircraft in Far Eastern areas in Septem- 
ber, August, and July of this year. 

The note also refers to an allegedly intentional 
violation of the Soviet frontier by an American 
aircraft in the southern part of the Soviet Union. 
The United States Government assumes that this 
is a reference to the case of the C-130 unarmed 
transport aircraft which was intercepted by So- 
viet fighter aircraft in the area of the Turkish- 
Soviet frontier at 2:00 p. m. on September 2, 
1958.2, As the United States Government made 
clear in the Embassy’s note of September 13, there 
can be no question of any deliberate intention to 
enter Soviet airspace on the part of the aircraft 
commander, who was under strict instructions not 
to violate Soviet airspace, as are all pilots of 
United States military aircraft. This case, in 
which the Soviet Government has failed to account 
for eleven missing crew members or to explain the 
circumstances which brought about the destruc- 
tion of the American aircraft, will be the subject 
of separate representations by the United States 
Government. 


34 People Rescued From Sea 
by Weather Ships in 1957 


The International Civil Aviation Organization 
announced at Montreal on November 14 that 34 
people were rescued from the sea during 1957 by 
weather ships manning ICAO’s North Atlantic 
ocean stations network. The network consists of 
9 stations manned by vessels supplied or paid for 
by 16 of ICAO’s member nations whose airlines 
fly across the North Atlantic. 

The stations are maintained in the North At- 
lantic under ICAO’s joint financing program to 
give surface and upper-air weather information 
for use in meteorological forecasting, search and 
rescue services, communications relay points, and 
navigational aid to aircraft flying between Europe 
and America. Although the ships’ search and res- 
cue facilities were primarily designed for aircraft 
use, the vast majority of cases in which this help 
has been necessary has involved surface vessels; 
none of those rescued in 1957 were on board 
scheduled civil aircraft flying across the Atlantic. 


2 BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1958, p. 659. 














Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During November 1958 


ITU International Administrative Telephone and Telegraph 
Conference. 

GATT Contracting Parties: 13th Session . 

ILO Experts on Teachers’ Problems . , 

2d U.N. ECAFE Regional Cartographic Conference for Asia 
and the Far East. 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 6th Meeting 
(inchiding Committee on Biology and Research). 

ICAO Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control/Search and Rescue 
Divisional Meeting. 

FAO Near East Forestry Commission: 2d Session . 

Conference on Claims Under Austrian State Treaty . . 
Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic Developme nt 
in South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): 10th Meeting 

Officials Meeting . TOE SS ee ee are ae 
Ministerial Meeting 
FAO Council: 29th Session . : 
UI cag ‘O Executive Board: 52d Session . 
U.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade and East-West 
. rade Consultations. 
ILO Experts on the International Classification of Radiographs 
of Pneumoconioses. 
U.N. Wheat Conference: Preliminary Meeting . 
6th Inter-American Congress of Radiology ; : 
ILO Governing Body and Committees: 140th Se ‘ssion . 
FAO Latin American Forestry Commission: 6th Session . 
ICEM Executive Committee: llth Session ......... 
U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport Committee: 4th Session of High- 
way Subcommittee. 
Interns itional Wheat Council: 25th Session. 
U.N. Exploratory Meeting on Lead and Zinc. 
U. N Truste eship Council: Special Session . 
7 itional Civil Defense Organizations . : 
.N. Wheat Conference: Preparatory C ommittee : 
U “% Advisory Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Ene rey 
ECE Housing Committee: 17th Session i We te 
1 E M Council: 9th Session 
7th International Congress of Le prology ; . 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: W orking Party on Customs 
Administration. 
5th FAO Regional Conference for Latin America . ; 
IAEA Scientific Advisory Committee to Board of Governors . . 
Inter-American Statistical Institute: 6th Session of Committee 
on Improvement of National Statistics (COINS). 
2d Inter-American Technical Meeting on Housing and Planning. 
FAO/WHO Regional Nutrition Meeting (Near OF ast) ; 
U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Prob lems: 10th Session . 
Customs Cooperation Council: 13th Session 
U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee 
International Fisheries Convention 1946: 7th Meeting of Per- 
manent Commission, 


1Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Nov. 14, : 
Following is a list of abbreviations: ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe; ECLA, Economie Commission for Latin America; 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
Agency; ICAO, International Civil Avie ation Organization; ILEM, Intergovernmental Committee for E uropean Migra- 
tion; iL, O, Inte ‘rnational Labor Organiz: ation; IMCO, Intergovernmental 


and Agriculture Organization: GATT, 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Tokyo 
Tokyo 
Montre: 


Cairo. 
Vienna . 


Seattle 
Seattle . 
Rome 
Paris. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Lima. 

Geneva. 
Antigua, 
Geneva. 
Bangkok 


Geneva. 
Geneva. . 
New York 
Geneva . 
London. 
New York 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Tokyo 
Bangkok 


San José, Costa Rica. 


New York 
Buenos Aires 


Lima. 
Cairo. 
Geneva. 
srussels 
New York 
Dublin . 


1958. Asterisks indicate tentative dates and places. 


ECOSOC, Economie and Social Council; AO, 
IAEA, International Atomic Energy 


Intern: ition: il Telecommunication Union; NATO, Nort h Atlantie Treaty Organization; 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; WHO, World He: ih “Organiz: ition; 


Meteorological Organization. 
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Guatemala . 


Sept. 29-Nov. 29 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


16—-Nov. 22 
20—Nov. 1 
20-Nov. 1 


20—Nov. 


t. 21-Nov. 


t. 27—-Nov. 
*t. 27-Nov. 2: 


t. 27-Nov. 
7. 10-13 
+t. 27—Nov. 
t. 27-—Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 24-2 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Maritime C — itive Organization; 
United Nations; 


24 (1 day) 
95-29 


120, 





FAO, Food 


UNESC O; 
W MO, World 


In Session as of November 30, 1958 


U.N. General Assembly: 13th Session . . 

Political Discussions on Suspension of Nuclear Tests 

UNESCO General Conference: 10th Session . : 

Technical Discussions on the Problem of Surprise Attack 

ICAO Panel on Vertical Separation of Aircraft | 

ICAO Statistics Division: 3d Session . . 

International Conference of Social Work (and associ iated confer- 
ences): 9th Session. 


Caribbean Commission: 27th Meeting . 
U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Coordination bf Transport . 


Scheduled December 1, 1958, Through February 28, 1959 


ICAO Map Panel: 2d Meeting. Se ee 

Inter-American Child Institute: Directing Council 

FAO/WHO Technical Meeting on Food Additives i 

WMO Regional Association IV (North and Central America): 
2d Session. 

International Court of Justice: Oral Pleadings in the El Al Case. 

U.N. ECAFE Symposium on the Development of Petroleum 
Resources in Asia and the Far East. 

FAO Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 8th oan 

UNESCO Executive Board: 53d Session . 

North Pacifie Fur Seal Commission: 2d Meeting . : i 

ILO Technical Tripartite Committee on Timber Industry ; 

U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Statisticians: 2d Session . 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties 

7th Inter-American Travel Conference ; : 

FAO Regional Conference for the Near East. . 

U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee (and related mee tings) 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: 18th Session . 

NATO Council: 22d Ministerial Session. . . . .... 

U.N. Economie Commission for Africa: 1st Session 

IAEA Board of Governors: 10th Session 

U.N. ECOSOC: 26th Session (resumed) . 

IMCO ae atory Committee: 4th Session . . 

U.N. ECAFE Intraregional Trade Promotion Talks . 

ICAO Southeast Asia-Limited Middle East Regional Air Naviga- 
tion (SEA/MID-RAN) Meeting. 

IMCO y porn ks ly: Ist Session 

IMCO Council: Ist Session ‘ ee oe 

IMCO Provisional Maritime Safety Committee: Ist Session 

5th Pan American Consultation on Geography . ‘ 

European Civil Aviation Conference: 3d Session 

Inter-American Council of Jurists: 4th Meeting 

4th Pan American Consultation on History 

WHO Standing Committee on Administration and Finance 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: 2d Session : 

oN, Wheat Conference: tig; | Conference ; ‘ 

International Rubber Study Group: Management C ommittee . 

WHO Exe cutive Board: 23d Session ; ‘ 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 
11th Session. 

Inter-American Tropic: ul Tuna Commission: Annual saan 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 23d Session . : 

U.N. ECOSOC Popul: ition Commission: 10th Session . F 

West Indian Conference on the Revision of the Agreement ‘for 
the Establishment of the Caribbean Commission: Special 
Session. 

U.N. ECLA Working Group of Experts on the Regional Market 

South Pacific Commission: Technical Advisory Committee on 
the Rhinoceros Beetle. 

FAO Consultative Subcommittee on Economie Aspects of Rice: 
3d Session. 

ILO Governing Body: 141st Session. 
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The Challenge to UNESCO 


by Maxwell M. Rabb? 


It is my high honor and privilege to read a 
message which I have just received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

I hope you will express to the delegates and other par- 
ticipants in the Tenth General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
my feeling that this conference is an occasion of great 
promise and significance to the peoples of the world. As 
UNESCO devotes its energies to the affairs of mankind, 
it provides an essential service to us all. It lays that 
groundwork of mutual understanding which can support 
a just peace. In so doing, it reaffirms that dignity of the 
individual which is the basis for human rights and de- 
velops those spiritual resources which enrich the lives of 
the citizens of every land. 

My best wishes for a forward-looking and productive 
conference. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 


In the city of New York there is a small extra- 
territorial area which is not the United States but 
the United Nations. Even as we talk here, men 
from many nations are trying to find a common 
meeting ground. And they have found there a 
forum for the voices of all—a vast step forward. 
I think it is a deserved tribute to France, for so 
long the repository of so much of the world’s in- 
tellectual and artistic riches, that here in Paris 
we have just opened UNESCO House, which will 
serve as another great forum for all mankind. 

Two events took place this past year that com- 
manded public attention only for a fleeting moment 
but which have a significance that we should not 
overlook. At a moment when the Governments 
of two of the member states of UNESCO—one of 


* Address made before the 10th session of the UNESCO 
General Conference at Paris on Nov. 7 (press release 673, 
revised as delivered). Mr. Rabb was chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the conference, which convened at Paris on 
Nov. 4. For other members of the U.S. delegation, see 
But.etin of Sept. 8, 1958, p. 401, and Nov. 17, 1958, p. 792. 


them my own, the other the Soviet Government— 
were deeply divided about basic political issues, the 
Moiseyev Ballet of Moscow was having a trium- 
phal tour in the United States. At the same time, 
in a spirited musical competition in Moscow, a 
truly gifted American pianist, Van Cliburn, won 
highest honor and acclaim. Governments may 
differ, but people everywhere are the same in 
their appreciation of great art. 

It is important that we remember this lesson, 
but it is equally important that we understand 
it, for the lesson is not that an exchange of artists 
can banish basic moral differences but rather that 
such differences are rooted in what man is taught 
rather than what he is. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, we were given 
a shocking example of such teaching only this 
morning. The Soviet delegate [A. N. Kuznet- 
sov] used this rostrum to make political charges 
against my country, against other member coun- 
tries, and against UNESCO. These charges were 
as inappropriate to this forum as they are untrue. 
I shall not reply to those that involve the United 
States. Certainly I need not reply to those that 
impugn UNESCO. 

The United States has welded its own diverse 
strains into a free and unified nation of 175 mil- 
lion people whose forebears represent every na- 
tion represented here today. It. is little wonder 
that the United States values so deeply the price- 
less contribution that the peoples of the world 
can make in enriching the cultural traditions of 
their neighbors. 

To illustrate UNESCO’s basic significance to 
the United States, let me refer to a long-forgotten 
passage from an obscure work of a great Ameri- 
can writer, Herman Melville. In describing 
America, he said: 
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Settled by the peoples of all nations, all nations may 
claim her for their own. You cannot spill a drop of 
American blood without spilling the blood of the whole 
world. ... We are not a narrow tribe of men... . No, 
our blood is as the blood of the Amazon, made up of a 
thousand noble currents all pouring into one. 


An Investment in Man 


UNESCO deals both with education and with 
culture. Thus UNESCO deals both with the 
minds and souls of men. Its work is the begin- 
ning and the culmination of man’s mortal and 
spiritual existence. Other organizations may be 
responsive to one or another of the facets of man’s 
life, but UNESCO is, in the truest sense, an in- 
vestment in man himself. 

Throughout history man has accepted as in- 
evitable and beyond his control the facts of ig- 
norance, want, hunger, sickness, and premature 
death for millions of his kind. It has only been 
within our very lifetime that he has found the 
means—and with the nleans, the courage—to dare 
control his environment, today on this earth, to- 
morrow even beyond. 

This is the challenge of today and, peculiarly, 
the challenge to UNESCO: that man’s control of 
the physical world shall not become meaningless 
through man’s inability to control himself. 

We all can take pride and satisfaction that 
UNESCO, under the imaginative leadership of 
Dr. Luther Evans, has made great strides toward 
the achievement of its objectives. And we of the 
United States delegation are particularly proud 
that Luther Evans, a distinguished American, by 
giving so much of himself and applying such ded- 
ication, ability, and diligence to his tasks, has 
helped UNESCO to prosper mightily under his 
stewardship and has reflected credit upon his 
countrymen. 

Since UNESCO’s inception, budget and mem- 
bership have been nearly doubled. More impor- 
tantly, we are beginning to concentrate our ener- 
gies on projects of high priority. 


The Challenge To Be Mastered 


But I would be less than frank if I told you 
that all countries feel UNESCO has yet mastered 
this challenge or that UNESCO, and what it seeks 
to do, is a known and understood force among 
the people of the world. It hasn’t, and it isn’t. 
Its potential is as magnificent as the problems it 
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seeks to solve are huge. But UNESCO itself is 
still an adolescent giant—great with latent power 
but not yet having learned the arts of coordina- 
tion to give its movements consistent direction 
and effectiveness. 

It is true that with the acquisition of experience 
UNESCO has grown in efficiency and usefulness 
too. It has contributed largely to the promotion 
of human welfare and to the development of in- 
ternational understanding. But its practical steps 
toward these objectives have too frequently been 
vague, its methods too often minute and diffused. 

I have traveled extensively during recent 
months, both in my own country and in many 
others. Wherever I have gone, I have asked 
people about UNESCO—what they think it is; 
what does it do? 

I have in too many instances made the appall- 
ing discovery that only a pitiful few can answer 
these questions. The six letters that spell 
UNESCO might just as well be ABCDEF for 
all that they convey a message of urgency—or 
even of meaning—to the people of the world. We 
member states have failed to make simple and 
universal UNESCO’s messages of unity through 
diversity, of understanding through knowledge. 

In a world of ever more frantic change—and 
when modern communications make every change 
of immediate significance to even the farthest cor- 
ner of the globe—UNESCO faces the job of find- 
ing, and holding to, and making known the fun- 
damental values that do not change. Our chil- 
dren today face a future which we can foresee 
but dimly; we know with certainty only that it 
will be unthinkably different from our world to- 
day. If the children of this new world are to be 
prepared for it, they must combine a flexibility 
of intellectual approach with a steadfast under- 
standing of and devotion to the basic moral prin- 
ciples of integrity of spirit and freedom of the 
mind. 

UNESCO, whose charter demands that it meet 
this challenge, will never do so until its program 
becomes something more than a series of separate 
compartments, conveniently but arbitrarily di- 
vided into the jurisdictional fields of education, 
natural science, social science, cultural activities, 
and mass communication. The sum of these parts, 
separately added together, may make a budget but 
do not necessarily make a whole. 

UNESCO has made some progress toward wise 
concentration of its programs, but the challenge 
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of the frontiers of the future will require even 
greater consolidation of our efforts. We must 
not be satisfied with a continual shifting and dif- 
fusion of our too scanty resources or with an un- 
related series of individual pressures and 
ineffective compromises on the use of our too 
limited funds. 

The arid-zone project is a case in point. It is 
a good step in the right direction, but it still is 
both scattered in approach and confused in direc- 
tion. It fails to utilize the scientific resources of 
the whole world in the solution of what is pos- 
sibly one of the greatest of our contemporary 
world problems. One-quarter of the globe is arid. 
No area of the world can be indifferent to the 
successful resolution of the problem of arid 
zones—a problem immediately vital to the raising 
of living standards everywhere. UNESCO can- 
not and should not try to solve the myriad parts 
of this problem itself, but it should serve as a 
vigorous catalytic agent in mobilizing and in- 
spiring world scientific research and effort in such 
a program of universal consequence. 

One of the great barriers to the future is the 
human tendency to take the short and expedient 
view. We tend too much to spend time and effort 
and money only for those things which bring 
direct and tangible returns, here and now. We 
too often look for immediate material, personal 
benefits. 

I do not propose that we try to legislate a 
change in human nature. Man does quite prop- 
erly look out for himself and his own nation in 
his own time. But man also received great re- 
wards from social investments which are de- 
signed not so much for returns to himself now 
but for returns to mankind in the future—invest- 
ments, so to speak, for the common good, for 
long-term, intangible, even unforeseeable returns. 

For years to come the total of outside resources 
applied toward the objectives of UNESCO will 
far exceed UNESCO’s own budget, just as 
UNESCO’s own budget will fall far short of 
meeting the tasks that UNESCO could do. It 
is essential that UNESCO realize its unique role 
as stimulator and coordinator of these multiple ef- 
forts of others rather than trying to do every job 
alone and with its own resources. The unique 
strength of UNESCO lies in its immense prestige 
throughout the world as the chosen instrument 
of 81 member nations; its effectiveness is as much 
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or more what it can cause to be done as what it 
does itself. 


U.S. Suggestions for UNESCO’s Basic Program 


The United States delegation to the 10th ses- 
sion of the General Conference, having considered 
anew the purposes and achievements of UNESCO 
in these lights, respectfully presents to this dis- 
tinguished body certain suggestions for our basic 
UNESCO program. 

1. The destruction of ignorance: We all know 
that knowledge brings us nearer to truth, that 
truth and knowledge are the handmaidens of free- 
dom. A just and lasting peace throughout the 
world cannot coexist with ignorance. UNESCO 
has begun a fight to eliminate illiteracy in certain 
portions of the world, but this should not be a 
patchwork program. I propose that UNESCO 
sponsor the elimination of illiteracy throughout 
the world in one generation. Even though we 
may fall short of this desired result, the goal it- 
self will serve as a shining inspiration to all men. 

2. The harnessing of science: Man boasts of an 
ever-growing mastery of nature, but he cannot 
claim an equal mastery of his own powers. 
UNESCO cannot rest satisfied with the encour- 
agement and promotion of scientific inquiry in a 
vacuum. It must constantly strive to relate the 
effect of scientific progress upon the lives of men 
to its massive effect upon their physical environ- 
ment. 

3. The importance of a balanced approach: We 
must always remember that there are many roads 
to the objective which UNESCO seeks. These 
roads, fortunately, are not mutually exclusive. 
UNESCO may properly encourage such diversity ; 
indeed, the greatest menace to the things for which 
UNESCO stands is the cult of conformity. 

UNESCO means technical assistance in the un- 
derdeveloped countries.) UNESCO means cul- 
tural interchange among the intellectual leaders 
of the world. UNESCO means the translation 
and the wide dissemination of scientific and tech- 
nical papers to overcome the artificial barriers of 
language and geography. UNESCO cannot mean 
any one of these things exclusively, but it dare 
not mean less than all of them in its totality. 

As we strive to raise the basic standards of 
learning and living for those who have all too 
long been deprived of even the most elementary 
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educational advantages, we must at the same time 
insist relentlessly on intellectual and artistic 
standards of the highest quality. 

4, Above all, UNESCO must hold to the doc- 
trine of the open mind. Perhaps because the first 
article of our own Bill of Rights emphasizes free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press, we in the 
United States believe in freedom of communica- 
tion both as a basic moral principle and as a fun- 
damental goal toward which the most practical 
aspects of the UNESCO program can be real- 
istically directed. The free flow of ideas is basic 
to every other objective. The United States be- 
lieves that the most fruitful sphere of work for 
UNESCO lies in those program activities which 
look toward the removal of barriers to communi- 
cations between the minds and spirits of men and 
the positive promotion of cultural and scientific 
exchange. Through mutual understanding the 
independence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of 
the member states can be maintained without 
threatening the peace of the world. 

UNESCO, with its vast international forum 
and its great moral influence, should always be 
alert to any limitation anywhere of the personal 
freedom and the creative powers of the individual. 
We should expose relentlessly the hypocrisy of 
any power which proclaims in words its devotion 
to the enhancement of culture but in deed stifles 
artistic or intellectual endeavor that dares to be 
nonconformist. 

In the magnificent Kongresshalle in Free Ber- 
lin there is an inscription by Benjamin Franklin 
written in large letters that proclaim its enduring 
message : 

God grant that not only the love of liberty but a thor- 
ough knowledge of the rights of man may pervade all 
the nations of the earth so that a philosopher may set his 
foot anywhere on its surface and say, “This is my country.” 

The world in which we may be seconds away 
from mutual destruction is not a world in which 
we can afford to be centuries away from mutual 
trust and understanding. 

Prime Minister Nehru has said: 

Man does not live by politics alone, nor indeed wholly 
by economics. ... UNESCO might be said to represent 
the conscience of the world community. 

But to have a conscience, to be well-intentioned, 
is not enough. We must unlock the secrets of how 
to live with each other as peoples and nations with- 
out creating hostility—of how to share our re- 
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spective capabilities, our cultural and material 
wealth, our knowledge, our beliefs and defense of 
freedom—without creating distrust. And we 
cannot do this without sharing in the human ex- 
perience of humility. 

It is hard to learn how best to give. It is even 
harder to learn how to receive. We have a long 
way to go in meeting both these challenges. 

The dynamic forces, the tremendous worldwide 
changes of the 12 years since UNESCO was 
created, have brought us to the boundary of a 
great frontier. That frontier is nothing less than 
mankind itself living on our whirling globe. 
But the far boundary of this frontier is lost in the 
mysteries of space—of all that which remains un- 
known toman. As man moves on to this frontier, 
as he moves from the unknown to the known, 
UNESCO can play, if it chooses, the role of the 
adventurous, creative pioneer and leader. No gen- 
eration, no organization, in human history has 
faced a comparable challenge. It is a challenge 
to greatness. 

It ismy profound hope that all of us as delegates 
to this historic conference will determine that 
UNESCO should advance on to this great frontier 
of our day with courage, with disciplined intelli- 
gence, and, above all, with a will to further those 
spiritual values which give significance and mean- 
ing to human life itself. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Law of the Sea 


Convention on the territorial sea and the contiguous 
zone. Done at Geneva April 29, 1958." 

Signatures: Bulgaria, Hungary, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Rumania, October 81, 1958. 

Convention on the high seas. 
1958." 

Signatures: Bulgaria, Hungary, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Poland, Rumania, October 31, 1958. 

Convention on fishing and conservation of living re- 
sources of the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 
1958." 

Signatures; Netherlands, Pakistan, October 31, 1958. 


Done at Geneva April 29, 


* Not in force. 
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Convention on the continental shelf. Done at Geneva 

April 29, 1958.’ 

Signatures: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Netherlands, Pak- 
istan, Peru, Poland, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, October 
31, 1958. 

Optional protocol of signature concerning the compulsory 

settlement of disputes. Done at Geneva April 29, 1958.’ 

Signature: Netherlands, October 31, 1958. 


Sugar 

International sugar agreement. Done at London under 
date of October 1, 1953. Entered into force May 5, 
1954. TIAS 3177. 
Accession deposited: Peru, November 4, 1958. 

Protocol amending the international sugar agreement 
(TIAS 3177), with annex. Done at London December 
1, 1956. Entered into force January 1, 1957; for the 
United States September 25, 1957. TIAS 3937. 
Accession deposited: Peru, November 4, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


European Atomic Energy Community 


Agreement for cooperation concerning peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Brussels November 8, 1958. 
Enters into force on the day on which each Party 
receives from the other Party written notification that 
it has complied with all statutory and constitutional 
requirements. 


Haiti 


Agreement providing for the assignment of a temporary 
military training unit to the Government of Haiti. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Port-au-Prince Oc- 
tober 16 and 27, 1958. Entered into force October 27, 
1958. 

Israel 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U. S. C. 1701- 
1709), with agreed minute, including amendment of 
supplementary agricultural commodities agreement of 
June 30, 1958 (TIAS 4063). Signed at Washington 
November 6, 1958. Extered into force November 6, 
1958. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 


Ross E. Moore as director of the U.S. Operations 
Mission, Honduras, effective November 10. (For bio- 
graphic details, see Department of State press release 
683 dated November 10.) 


New Consular Agency Opens at Ilo, Peru 


A new consular agency was opened on October 21 at 
Ilo, Peru. The U.S. Embassy at Lima will supervise the 
administration of this post. The consular agency at 
Mollendo, Peru, was closed on October 20 and the agency 
at Salaverry, Peru, on November 4. 


* Not in force. 
? Not in force for the United States. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


United States Educational Foundation in Greece. TIAS 
4087. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Greece, amending agreement of April 23, 1948. Exchange 
of notes—Dated at Athens March 16 and April 13, 1951. 
Entered into force April 13, 1951. 


Claims—Compensation for Requisitioning and Use or 
Loss of Danish Vessels During World War II. TIAS 
4088. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Denmark. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
August 28, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4077. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Finland, amending agreements of May 6, 1955, as amended, 
and May 10, 1957. Exchange of notes—Signed at Wash- 
ington February 10 and 17, 1958. Entered into force 
February 17, 1958. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. TIAS 4078. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Signed at Washington July 3, 1958. Entered into force 
August 4, 1958. 


Inter-American Radio Communications—Termination of 
Part II of Convention of December 13, 1937. TIAS 4079. 
29 pp. 15¢. 


Declaration between the United States and Other Govern- 
ments—Signed at Washington December 20, 1957. En- 
tered into force December 20, 1957. And contract with the 
Pan American Union—Signed at Washington December 
20, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4080. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Colombia, relating to agreement of March 14, 1958. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Bogotéi June 30 and July 9, 
1958. Entered into force July 9, 1958. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Equipment, Materials, and 
Services. TIAS 4081. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Burma. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rangoon June 
24, 1958. Entered into force June 24, 1958. 


Air Post Office. TIAS 4082. 2pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines. Exchange of notes— 


Dated at Manila March 27 and July 17, 1958. Entered 
into force July 17, 1958. 
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Colombo Plan Nations Hold Tenth Annual Meeting 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 10-16 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Releases issued prior to November 10 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 670 
of November 6 and 673 and 675 of November 7. 

No. Date Subject 

*680 11/10 Educational exchange (Middle East, 
South Asia). 

7681 Development loan to 

China. 

Murphy: Milwaukee 
Memorial Center. 
Moore designated USOM director in 
Honduras (biographic details). 
Development ioan to Republic of 

China. 

Dulles: Senator Johnson to speak at 

U.N. General Assembly. 
Educational exchange (Latin Amer- 

ica). 

Amendment to regulations on inter- 
national traffic in arms. 

Dillon: Colombo Plan meeting. 

Herter: international cooperation 
workshop (excerpts). 

U.S. note on alleged 

Soviet airspace. 
Dulles: Seattle Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

Educational exchange (NATO). 
Investment guaranty (India). 


11/10 Republic of 
11/10 


11/10 


County War 


11/12 
11/12 
11/12 
11/13 


11/13 
11/13 


11/13 violation of 
11/13 


+692 
*693 


11/14 
11/14 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Participation of the United States Government 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


duly 1, 1956-June 30, 1957 


This volume is designed to serve as a reference guide to the official 
participation of the U.S. Government in multilateral international 
conferences and meetings of international organizations during the 
period July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. During the 12-month period, the 
United States participated officially in 374 international conferences, 
meetings, and expositions. 


In addition to a complete list, the volume presents detailed data on 
many of the conferences, including the composition of the U.S. dele- 
gation, principal officers, participation by other countries and organi- 
zations, and brief statements of the actions taken. 


Publication 6670 60 cents 


For your convenience, the Order Form ts printed below: 
ADDRESS ORDER FORM TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
U.s. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
REMITTANCES, PAYABLE TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Please send me copies of Participation of the United States Gev- 
ernment in International Conferences, July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957 
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